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THE STATEMENT 



" I'm sorry you don't like it," Thorpe said, 
putting himself in a better light before the 
latest addition to his gallery. " Of course it's 
hard to understand. When I first bought 
the thing, I may have thought it rather crazy, 
too. But I felt I ought to learn something 
about the Fourth Dimension. These new 
painters have the sense, you know." 

" No true dimension ever made man see 
nature as it isn't," Gareth returned. " This 
landscape of yours " 

" Marine," Thorpe corrected shortly. 

" As you please ; it is also like a camel or 
a whale. The man who did it may claim one 
sense more than other people ; he really has 
one less. He's seeing not in four dimensions, 
but in two. And, being unable to account for 
the third, he has suppressed focus, values, 
and proportion." 

" You talk as if you had the sense yourself," 
Thorpe reproved with asperity. Yet he turned 
away from the picture which, a moment be- 
fore, he had been pleased to champion. 

Gareth did not speak. 
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" I shouldn't be surprised if you did believe 
you had it," Thorpe began again. "And 
I'm sure you couldn't show a single book as 
authority for your views." 

Replying only to the second part of the 
challenge, Gareth said : 

" If books on the Fourth Dimension had 
taught me more than mathematical abstractions, 
I might not have had to find the key for 
myself — at sea." 

"Ah! So you do pretend to it ? " Thorpe 
demanded triumphantly. Then, seeing that 
his guest would not advance the claim : " What 
has the sea got to do with it ? " 

" Nothing, except that I was there under 
conditions which required a detached use of 
ordinary senses." 

" I must say that my impression of the 
sea " 

" Oh, I don't mean on a passenger steamer ! 
I spoke of the real sea. You knew I'd been 
an officer on a British tramp steamer, didn't 
you ? A rather unusual, decorative sort of 
officer, but one all the same." 

" I have heard you mention it." 

" Well ! Together with the romantic aspects 
of the trip, there were opportunities for " 
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" Come ! You don't pretend there was 
romance about a tramp steamer ? " 

" Why not ? " Gareth asked, warming. " If 
we must live in the present, we might as well 
get out of it all the beauty we can. And 
there is something beautiful about even those 
ships on which the life of modern nations 
depends." 

" Moonlight and wreck, I suppose. Did 
you get wrecked ? " 

"No, I found myself instead," Gareth re- 
sumed blandly. " I was Just beginning my 
newspaper life, writing local articles at so 
much — or so little — a column ; and I was 
sent to interview the harbour-master of Charles- 
ton. There was nothing to hurry me, that 
afternoon ; and I stopped to chat with him 
in his little room overlooking the bay, and the 
river, and the docks. 

" As a rule, he would glide away from techni- 
cal questions as soon as he had finished with 
them ; he liked to prove his competence in 
discussing land matters. But on this occasion 
he was worried by what he mentioned vaguely 
as an " old hulk." Perhaps to humour him, 
or perhaps because I wanted to know more 
— it's impossible to remember, now — I made 
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a few appropriate remarks borrowed from 
Marryat. 

" ' Marryat ? What are you talking about ! ' 
he exclaimed. ' Sea life has been turned upside 
down since his day ! ' 

" Not a very startling remark. Yet if I 
were melodramatically disposed, I might say 
those words changed my life. Only I have 
doubts as to anybody's life being changed by 
anything. It's all a matter of ascending or 
descending lines. What those words did for 
me was to launch me in a new line. I had 
grown tired of writing paragraphs, and was 
looking for a task with qualities of sustained 
interest. The harbour-master had given me 
what I wanted. I had no idea, then, how far 
I was to be carried." 

" Out of three dimensions into four," Thorpe 
interposed. 

" That would be for you to judge, if ever you 
cared to hear the story. Oh, I don't intend to 
tell it now ! " Gareth added quickly, with a 
half-blush which had remained a possibility 
of his nature, though he had experienced some 
years of travel and many ventures in journal- 
ism. "You warned me you had an engage- 
ment at three." 

12 
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No — oh, no ! " Thorpe said with an in- 
tensity rare for a man of fashion. ' " Or 
perhaps I had. But I happen to be free. 

One of these beastly days of cold and rain " 

he glanced from the window. 

" Thorpe 1 You are not tiring of Paris ? 

• • • 

" I'm tired of everything. Of my new pic- 
ture, too — if that's any satisfaction to you. 
Let's go to my study. Tell me about this 
trip of yours. Hang the dimension, if it's 
complicated, and technical, and all that. Why 
don't you stay to dinner ? You are your 
own master on Sundays, aren't you ? We 
might as well spend the afternoon and evening 
with this story — or some other." 

Gareth smiled at the caution of his friend, 
the eternal dilettante who had temperament, 
intelligence, and occasional yearnings after 
achievement, but was ever defeated by the 
luxuries of laziness. 

" Delighted ! " Gareth answered. " I love 
your rooms. And I acknowledge to a sybaritic 
enjoyment of such fare and wines as your 
board offers, you pampered darling of fortune. 
Not that I would change with you, though ! " 

The elder man observed the glow of creative 
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thought in Gareth's eyes. Then he led the 
way silently to his study. 

The two selected very comfortable arm- 
chairs, after trying various lights to assure 
just the desired tones and shadows. 

" Now, if you will spare me fine artistic 
theories, and tell a plain story, but tell it well, 
I'll listen," Thorpe said. 

" You may stop me whenever you choose." 

" That's a proper bargain. The thought 
of a speaking book which can't be closed is 
appalling ! " 

" But I don't promise you will understand, 
if you insist on jumping to the end." 

" One has as much right to do that as to 
look across a valley to the top of a hill one may 
or may not want to climb." 

" If you look across the valley, you see its 
character, you get its perspective, you embrace 
a whole picture which ends with the hill-top. 
And so it is when you read a book to the end. 
But if instead you leap to the author's bare 
conclusion, then you unconsciously suggest 
yourself with notions as to the way he ought 
to get there. And when you do begin to read, 
you will be so busy at each page trying to 
write his book for him, that you will never 
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get a fair idea of what he is saying for him- 
self." 

" The moral of which is " 

" That I should like to tell you, in my own 
way, how I came to realise the crucial import- 
ance of the true sense in its relation to normal 
life and individual character. It's not re- 
served for the unbalanced, nor yet for an 
elite. It's a daily necessity for all of us, 
and it is latent in all of us. We don't all 
learn to use it simply because we don't learn 
first how to observe men and events truly 
and detachedly. We try to be psychological 
before knowing how to be human. Now, the 
Fourth Dimension, as I grasp it, is a help to 
be more human. But if I am to tell the story, 
I had better tell it. Shall I begin ? " 

" Do. And remember it's the story itself 
I want, please." 

So Gareth began. 
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She didn't look at all attractive or sea-like. 
Indeed, she was so unlike anything which 
might have been expected from an improved, 
practical, modern ship, and she had so little 
of the grace and responsiveness which suggest 
the feminine gender, that as I stood on the 
wharf I concluded that the Fordham, of 
Liverpool, must be an exception belonging to 
the masculine among ships. 

A single glance at such anatomy sufficed 
to disgust one who had a love for nautical 
traditions. Her very lines — or, I should say, 
his — had nothing harmonious. The bow stuck 
out, straight and clumsy, to a point which 
had a bright red splotch on one side, like a 
wart on a nose. The wheel-house and bridge 
were too high for a funnel that was too 
short ; and the poop, which had a sulky, 
bob-tailed expression, was disfigured by a 
companion hatch like a nutmeg-grater near a 
skylight like a salt-cellar. Where I could get 
a glimpse through gaps in the high bulwarks, 
I could see the deck fiat as a frying-pan, 
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instead of gently curved, and made of over- 
lapping sheets of rust-eaten iron, instead of 
snugly-caulked oak planks. From a small 
smoke-stack rose a dense cloud tinting to its 
own dirty hue some fragments of cotton, caught 
in the rigging and waving like streamers. 
At least, I judged it was rigging, for I unmis- 
takably recognised two masts ; but the rope 
ladders and odd cordage seemed running up 
and down them only because out of a Job. 

Plenty of activity elsewhere, though. The 
boom of the foremast had been pulled round 
to serve as crane. Common factory workmen 
and water-front negroes toiled at the hatch 
and on the wharf. A foreman in jean trousers 
and collarless shirt stood near a steam-winch. 
I was disappointed at not finding sailors on 
deck and officers in command ; but then, the 
Fordham was in dock and her consignees were 
in charge. 

I hope you observe, Thorpe, my use of 
appropriate terms. If I get technical, stop 
me. I want a little colour and atmosphere, 
though. 

The loading went on easily and monotonously 
as the bulky bundles of cotton were grappled, 
fastened, hoisted, and released. But some- 
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thing went wrong at the winch. There was a 
grinding of wheels, a rattling of chains, a 
chorus of oaths — and a five hundred pound 
bale broke loose in mid-air. Nobody stirred, 
but somebody called out. I had quickly 
noted that the people aboard this strange 
ship didn't know what to do in an emergency. 

A negro, posted at the danger-point, had 
had his eyes on the falling bale, so as to dodge 
it. Instead, he looked stupidly round as I 
called. The result was that the bale missed 
his head by a couple of inches and fell at his 
feet. The negro only scratched his wool — 
which he had done two moments before and for 
other reasons, I fear — and observed, " Gee 
whiz ! " 

"Lucky yo' got 'em on yo' fo'ead, Dan," 
one of his companions grunted. " Yo' mought 
'a' gotten hurt bad, if it'd 'a' hit som'er's 
else ! " 

"Haid's de bes' place fo' 'em to hit, sure 
'nough," another philosophised. " Wen / sees 
one a-comin', uh alius butts 'em wid muh 
haid." 

Not one of them doubted but that the 
notorious thickness of a negro skull had tri- 
umphed over five hundred pounds of cotton, 
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and the fact was not astonishing enough to 
provoke more than such passing comment ! 

" Look at what ye're about, you fools ! " 
thundered the man at the winch. " Jimmie, 
you go down there ! " 

" Yesh, shir ! " a boy of eighteen shd down 
a rope ladder to the wharf. " The mate 
shaysh " he began. 

That man in jeans and shirt, a mate ? No 
wonder the ship was without fitness or dis- 
cipline ! Yet, when I had recovered from the 
shock, the very unlikeness of boat and crew to 
anything I had expected proved a sort of 
attraction ; and, leaving the neighbourhood 
of the bow, I went towards the poop, where no 
one was stirring. 

A ladder of double ropes with easy steps in 
them here gave access to the deck. Or not 
so very easy, I found. I launched out in an 
attempt at boldness and elegance which made 
the ladder sway alarmingly from side to side. 
When I tried to stop these vagaries, the ladder 
invented a new motion, swinging out and 
catching my toes at the rebound. So I 
renounced ambitions either to reform the 
ladder or to behave with dignity ; and putting 
knees and elbows into play, I scrambled up as 
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if it had been a tree or a fence. Safely reaching 
the deck after a jump from the top of the 
bulwarks, I climbed the steps to the poop ; 
and, having discovered a winding stair con- 
cealed within the companion-hatch, I plunged 
into the unknown. 

An open door at the foot of these stairs led 
into a cabin lighted from above and panelled 
in maple with walnut trimmings. At the 
farther side was a table hemmed in by two 
benches and having an arm-chair at the head. 
Near an unhghted stove a rocking-chair rocked 
busily ; in it sat a stout little red-faced, pug- 
nosed man, wearing a snuff-coloured suit and 
reading a paper-backed novel. As I burst in, 
the man looked up with a clownish, inquisitive 
scowl ; a mat-Uke mongrel dog on which his 
feet were resting snarled ; and a canary-bird 
in a cage hanging from a beam above his eye 
shrieked. 

Now, if I drew your attention a while ago 
to my knowledge of technical terms, it was 
not to boast of it, Thorpe ; yes, I guessed that 
you thought so. It was only to show that I 
knew what I knew, and hence knew also where 
my limitations began. And nothing in my 
personal experience or my exploration of sea- 
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books had taught the functions of rocking- 
chair men on shipboard. Hoping for inspir- 
ation to spare me the pain of being ridiculous, 
I stared at the man while he stared at me. 
Some seconds passed with no change, save 
for a growing atmospheric impression that 
somebody was behaving very ridiculously indeed. 
I thought it was the man ; but I would not 
dare swear that the man didn't think it was 
me ! 

" I want to see the captain, please," I 
said at last, just as I might have said at 
first. 

The incipient smile which had twisted the 
man's lips under his hedgehog moustache 
developed into a grin, as he answered : 

" We have no captains here ! " 

" Since you have no crew forward, I suppose 
you can do without officers backward." 

The man burst out laughing as I made this 
impressive statement ; and I resumed somewhat 
haughtily : " I don't care if conditions are 
altered in port. I've learned from the harbour- 
master that you have somebody on board by 
the name of Speed, I'll drop the title, if that 
satisfies you. I want to see Mr. Speed." 

" The harbour-master ! " he exclaimed, his 
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manner changing. " You know him ? Well, 
I'm Daniel Speed ! " 

" You — a ship's captain ? " I could not 
conceal my dismay. The first contact with 
the Fordham as viewed from the wharf ought 
to have prepared me for anything, but it 
hadn't. 

" Why not ? " Speed demanded. 

" Oh, nothing — only — only you look like 
a landsman," I faltered. 

" Did you expect me to look like a mermaid ? " 
Speed snapped. "Or to deck myself out in 
a^ uniform and gold braid ? Why, you might 
as well expect my crew to wear blouses and 
broad collars to load cotton bales ! " 

" It's- not a question of clothes, but rather 
of bearing — and — and — surroundings," I mused 
aloud. " Yes, I saw your crew," I went on, 
after digesting this revelation about the angels 
entertained unawares on the wharf, " and 
your mate. And I don't see, now, why you 
should not be their captain." 

Speed mistook this for a compliment, and 
smiled once more. 

"Good lads, all of them — capital chaps," 
he said. "Only, you should learn not to 
abuse terms. There are captains in His 
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Majesty's navy and army, but in the merchant 
marine there are masters of steamers. If 
you want to call me skipper " 

" I should love to ! " I burst out, my eyes 
on the rocking-chair. " That word's the most 
nautical thing I have met with ! " 

" If you stayed longer, you would find it's 
about as much as there is," Speed said in 
steadily increasing good-humour. 

" That would be a disappointment," I put 
in tentatively, hoping that by mentioning 
it I might dispel it. " If I came, at the 
harbour-master's suggestion, to call on you, it 
was precisely to get such information. Sea- 
life is treated too much as a thing of the past, 
whereas it's a thing of the present and of the 
future. It may have changed with the passing 
out of sailing-ships, but it hasn't ceased to 
exist. Now, I want to know " 

" Come with the ship and learn for yourself— 
it's the only way," Speed suggested. 

" Oh, certainly ! " I returned, with sarcastic 
inflection. "From the little you have been 
kind enough to tell me, I don't doubt that I 
should do excellently as a sailor, just because 
I'm absolutely raw. Or perhaps incidental 
experience might stand in the way ? I've 
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lived in Charleston, by the sea, most of my 
life : will that habit of salt air prove an 
obstacle ? I've bathed in the surf on Sullivan's 
Island since I was three years old : will that 
practice of salt water count against me ? And 
I know the difference between a cat-boat and 
a passenger steamer : will that complete my 
disqualification ? " 

Speed scratched his head in a confusion 
which made his face quite blank and clown-like : 

" I said you might come if you wanted to. 
I've got a spare state-room, and a good cook. 
Merchant steamers aren't allowed to take 
passengers, if that's what you mean ; and I 
don't like cats, because of the dog and the 
canary. But I can give you an official position 
as purser at a salary of a shilling a month. 
You would pay me five shillings a day." 

I had listened, first surprised, then amused, 
then sceptical, and then fascinated. After 
all, why not ? How many articles at local 
space-rates 

" You guarantee me a title and a salary ? " 
I asked. 

" Purser at a shilling a month," Speed re- 
peated, adding hastily, " provided you pay me 
five shillings a day. That's exactly what it 
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will cost the owners ; I won't take a penny of 
profit, since you're a friend of the harbour- 
master's." 

" And you are sure it can be arranged — 
it isn't too unusual ? " I insisted, reading in 
Speed's attitude an anxiety which I could not 
explain. 

"I had a purser like you on the very last 
trip before this. Or rather no, not like you — 
not a bit like you. Never mind about h-him, 
anyway, that's neither here nor there," Speed 
blurted out, " I've had pursers before, that's 
all I say." 

" When do you sail ? " I asked. 
" Next week." 

" I shall go," I answered. Then, to make 
things sure, I added, from the door, " I mean 
that I shall come." 

Yes, Thorpe; the more I think- of it, and 
the more convinced I am that the skipper was 
the ridiculous party to that scene, the more 
compelled I am to admit he may have thought 
it was— well, this time I shall say " I," which 
would have sounded stilted before, but which 
certainly does better to close an episode. 
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It occurred to me only on the wharf that I 
had not inquired as to the Fordhani's destina- 
tion. I didn't worry much over the detail 
even after observing it, however. For, having 
made the word master of me, I had to adapt 
circumstances to my foregone conclusion. How 
I did it, doesn't matter now. Suffice the fact 
that I managed to do what I wanted to, and 
not for the first time in my life, either. So it 
happened that, some days after my intro- 
duction to the sea-life of to-day, I went with 
the skipper to sign on his articles. 

The proceedings which followed at the con- 
sulate were awful in their solemnity. Not 
very long before, I had met the consul at a 
dinner ; but there was no gleam of recognition 
in his eyeglass as he fixed me and said : 

" I understand that you desire to ship on 
the Fordham ? " 

" I do." 

" Since you appear to be — ah — under age, 
will your parents or guardians raise any 
objections ? " 
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I stated that they would not. 

" Will you sign, or do you wish to hear the 
articles ? " 

" I want to know what I am signing to," 
I said, taking a step forward. 

An imperious wave of His Britannic Majesty's 
Consul's hand stopped me, and I sank meekly 
into a chair while the articles were being read. 

By the time he had finished, my head was 
so full of queer nautical terms, that I was 
sure of nothing, save that I was not signing 
to High Treason. I had not even learned 
where we were going, though I ascertained 
that we should not go East of Suez or West 
of Panama, South of the Equator or North 
of — ^the Pole, I believe. In consideration of 
which, I agreed not to throw the master over- 
board, or be otherwise uncivil to him ; and I 
agreed that if I threw anybody else over- 
board, or got thrown over myself, I should 
submit to whatever fine or punishment the 
master judged appropriate. Mind you, after 
all these years I don't vouch for the verbatim 
accuracy of this summary ; but the spirit 
is there. And it all led up to the triumphant 
conclusion that I was to have the rank of 
purser with a salary of a shilling a month. 
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" Do you desire any advance on your first 
month's pay ? " continued the consul, with 
unbending dignity. 

To which I replied that I believed I could 
settle my outstanding debts without such 
valuable assistance. So we all signed, and a 
few minutes later I was in the street once more, 
but no longer the mere civilian. 

One point had worried me : there were no 
specifications as to my official duties, which 
it seemed, the master was to determine. When 
I questioned Captain Speed about them, his 
only answer was an asinine grin. He never- 
theless volunteered one scrap of information : 
we were bound for Barcelona, and would 
receive there further instructions from our 
owners. I didn't quite like the idea of being 
owned. It struck me that perhaps this was 
why Speed wouldn't even bother to tell me in 
advance what was required of a ship's purser 
at a shilling a month. But if all this was 
nautical it had to be accepted as part of the 
game. 

Punctually at the hour announced for sailing, 
I was at the wharf with what I called my 
sea-kit : — a chest, a mattress, a feather pillow, 
a mandoline, two boxes of biscuits, a bundle 
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of books, and a folding chair. The fat, moon- 
faced youth whom the mate had called Jimmie, 
and a tall, gaunt-headed youth whom Jimmie 
hailed as Cockney, carried these things on 
board ; and then the Fordham started to cast 
off, immediately, as if my arrival were the 
supreme triumph — or the last straw. In either 
case, it must have been more than the Fordham 
could bear, for she cast off only one hawser 
— ^perhaps I should be consistent, and say 
"he." The mate had been addressed by my 
friends Jimmie and Cockney, and had called 
out an abrupt order. 

" But they were here not five minutes ago, 
at roll-call," I heard the mate protest. 

" Yesh, shir ; I'm only a-telling you what 
I wash told to tell you, shir," said Jimmie in 
his peculiar, mushy accent. 

" What do you know about it ? " the mate 
demanded of Cockney. 

I was so astonished to hear " Cockney " 
reply in perfectly good English, that I lost 
much of what he had to say. It seemed that 
two of the ship's crew had been lured off only 
a few minutes before by two castaways who 
had been coming daily to the ship to beg for 
food, and who now showed money and offered 
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to stand drinks as a parting proof of gratitude. 
All had refused ; but when the second mate's 
back was turned, two of the crew had stolen 
away, and had not been seen again. 

" There's the pair our chaps followed, sir ! " 
Cockney exclaimed suddenly, pointing to the 
wharf. " Deserter and Cookie, we call 'em." 

At the word " deserter " I jumped, and 
glanced apprehensively ashore. Two forlorn 
creatures, with pale, worn faces, and faded, 
tattered clothes, were hurrying towards the 
ship and hailing : 

" If you're short of hands " 

The mate stopped to fire three oaths in less 
than a second, and then rushed to the fore- 
castle. When he returned, he gave fresh orders 
for casting off ; and so the Fordham, amid 
groans from ropes and chains, cries from the 
crew, howls from the negro longshoremen, 
and wails from the sinister pair, drifted away 
and presently came to anchor. 

It seemed to me, as an amateur, that we 
had not gained much by this proceeding except 
protection against the deserter. But that 
was something to be grateful for. I had never 
liked deserters, and though this one, the first 
I had experienced, looked more pathetic than 
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criminal, I knew he and his friend had done 
away with two of our crew. There would be 
no telling how far such bad habits might 
spread. So you can fancy my surprise when 
I overheard the mate saying to the second 
mate : 

" Well, since we really are short of two men, 
we'll have to take 'em. They're as scurvy- 
looking a pair as ever I've laid eyes on ; it's 
a lucky ship one deserted from, and a luckier 
ship yet that shed the other as cook." 

" You're not going to take a deserter ?" 1 
couldn't help interposing. 

" Oh, if he gets troublesome, I'll know how 
to work the ginger out of him," the mate 
said cheerfully. " Want a last trip ashore ? 
The skipper's not on board yet ; so I'm sending 
the boat to wait until the last minute in case 
our boys turn up, or else to fetch that sweet 
pair yonder so we can ship 'em on at sea. 
Before you go, Mr. Gregory, just give me that 



paper 

The second mate's blank look provoked 
another explosion on the part of the mate. 
It appeared that an important paper had been 
lost, and nobody knew whether the Fordham 
carried in her hold twenty-four hundred and 
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three bales of cotton, or else twenty-three 
hundred and four. The second mate hurried 
down the companion-ladder, followed by me in 
less of a hurry, because on the shore I could 
distinguish two silhouettes, one of which was a 
deserter's. 

Lack of nerve, did I hear you say, Thorpe ? 
Not at all! Didn't I ^o^ 

The boat was rowed by Cockney and Jimmie, 
looking like fishermen rather than sailors, in 
frazzled guernseys and battered caps with 
visors worn over one ear. The second mate 
kept muttering to himself, " Twenty-four hun- 
dred and three? Twenty -three hundred and 
four ?" as if he expected the riddle to answer 
itself ; and I took to whispering with equal 
usefulness, " Do cats eat bats ? Do bats eat 
cats ? " We had not gone many boat-widths 
— ^not a nautical term, I believe, but more 
accurate here than boat-lengths — when Mr. 
Gregory found the paper in his coat pocket, 
and looked exceedingly foolish : the number 
was twenty-two hundred and nine. 

Once ashore, we two sat on the edge of the 
wharf with our feet dangling over, and we 
remained thus, kicking our heels and occasion- 
ally each other's. We took to matching anec- 
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dotes, in which each of us tried to be as modest 
as possible, in true sailor style. The second 
mate was a tall young man with long, lean 
arms, and a very red face set in very fair hair 
and moustache, and big white teeth from which 
a number were missing at intervals, so that 
he had an expression of savage innocence. 
For these reasons, I didn't like him ; and for 
I don't know what reasons of his own, I got 
the impression that somehow he did not take 
to me. 

We were interrupted by a vigorous tooting, 
with which the Fordham roused echoes in the 
peaceful harbour. 

" I say ! the mate's blowing for the skipper ! 
That is a joke ! " cried Mr. Gregory. " By 
Jove, there goes the big whistle, too ! And 
the signals, now ! The owners themselves 
oughtn't to keep a ship waiting two minutes, 
and the old man is letting us give him a 
lesson, he, he ! " 

Mr. Gregory rolled over, his face from red 
grown purple with laughter. He stopped in 
the midst of a joyous lurch, and sprang to his 
feet. There he remained petrified, while I 
tried to realise. 

A second row-boat had put out from the 
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Fordham and was shooting towards us. It 
reached hailing- distance, and the sailors rested 
on their oars while one raised a hand to his 
mouth : 

" Ze capitaine 'e say eef you no come right 
avay, 'e go veet'out you. 'E say 'e an' ze 
pilote been standin' on ze breedge von qvarter 
of hour " 

" Then it was for us ^ " I gasped. 

" No, it was for you ! " snorted Mr. 
Gregory. " That's what comes of taking a 
passenger. "- 

" Or a second mate ! " I retorted. And I 
hate to think, sometimes in the dead of night 
when I recall the episode, that he may have 
failed to hear me, and may still think that he 
got the last word ! 

As I jumped into the boat after him, I 
noticed the deserter and the cook so deftly 
concealed in the bow that only their feet and 
hands showed — a pair and a half of each. 
We raced the other boat, rowed by two older 
men. Jimmie and Cockney were exchanging 
winks over our advantage, I supposed, when 
the second mate roared out : 

" Why didn't you tell me the skipper had 
gone aboard in a shore boat ? " 
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" We're here only to obey orders, sir ! " 
Cockney replied with dignity. 

" I'll break your head yet," growled Mr. 
Gregory. But he spoke without conviction ; 
and as he turned his back. Cockney winked 
again and grinned. 

I was glad to know that I was not the only 
enemy of the second mate. Still, I was care- 
ful to avoid tactless allusions to deserters, 
cotton, paper, boats, shores, whistles, skippers, 
or other compromising things, when we were on 
deck at last and the signal for starting flashed 
down from the^bridge. 
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Ill 

The Fordham put out to sea slowly, reluctantly, 
almost painfully. There was no spontaneity 
in her bow as it parted the ripples, or in her 
screw as it churned the water. The plates 
and rivets in her metal-sheeted sides and decks 
were fighting each other instead of pulling 
together. In her vitals, the engines sighed 
mournfully, while the shaft rumbled and 
groaned. Even all respect for appearances 
was east aside, as in her listlessness she listed 
helplessly to port. Eh ? What do you say, 
Thorpe ? You don't like the alliteration ? 
Oh, that ! I didn't mean it. I'm sorry. 

Standing alone on the poop, I asked myself 
where was the gladness of a gallant ship 
returning to her native sea. Perhaps the 
qualification of native was not entirely appro- 
priate ; ships are doubtless born high and dry 
on land, and take to the sea as an acquired 
taste ; but they should rush to it rejoicing as 
if they belonged to it. Or any she-ship would 
do so. 

Yet I knew that the Fordham was making 
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progress ; for the familiar objects ashore began 
to dwindle and concentrate, until the tiny 
structures were more vivid than they had been 
when large and near at hand. Dominating 
the smooth-surfaced river, the custom-house 
reared its Corinthian brow and fluted columns 
— ^rich, fair, resplendent in the rough setting 
of wooden piers, dingy sheds, and weather- 
beaten merchantmen. Beyond the riggings 
and funnels and wharf-buildings peeped up a 
serrated hedge of roofs, their gables clothed in 
red tile or grey slate or rust-burned tin or 
moss-grown shingles, blending varied tones 
in old-world effects. Presently the mask of 
shipping fell away, the row of house-tops 
was broken, and one side of the nearest street 
stopped short to make way for a wall rising 
from the waters. This, too, served as a setting, 
like the piers and ships before ; but the picture 
had changed with the frame. Above the long 
dark line of sea wall, residential houses now 
stood against the sky in square masses, painted 
with sombre hues, as dull brown, deep green, 
aged brick, or else chaste white or palest 
yellow. Flat roofs had succeeded gables, and 
they crowned symmetrical rows of windows ; 
vast lawns or flowered gardens separated 
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each dwelling from each. Then the sea wall 
turned abruptly and shot away in a new direc- 
tion, while, beheld from the harbour, the 
buildings melted in a park of oaks, through 
whose vistas gleamed the dome and columns of 
a smiling Italian villa, hemmed in by houses of 
stern Spanish type, full of noble beauty in their 
proud contempt of grace. The whole scene 
reeked with a brilliance of light and colour 
and atmosphere, with a purity of line and a 
blueness of sky which Italy itself 

Too " literary," you think ? Well, I can't 
deny that I did write it, once ! If I'd been 
reading aloud instead of talking, you wouldn't 
have minded seriously, would you ? Let's go 
on with the performance, then, since you've 
had enough scenery. 

The Fordham slipped between the forts, and 
Sullivan's Island was at hand, the gay little 
summer homes laughing and blinking from 
the broad expanse of grey beach and white 
sands. I looked back. Fort Sumter lay astern, 
and still beyond, were the tall steeples of St. 
Michael's and St. Philip's. It was the latter 
I sought. There's a light in that steeple, 
which blends with the Sumter light, so that 
ships entering or leaving port at night may know 
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they are safe in the channel. A pretty idea, 
isn't it, for a house of peace and a house of war 
to unite their Hghts in a common helpful 
cause ? But in addition to this, it was John 
Johnson, Rector of St. Philip's when the light 
was put there, who, years before, as engineer 
in the Confederate Army, repaired Fort Sum- 
ter after the first bombardment and enabled us 
to hold it victoriously, although it had been 
evacuated as hopeless. In the absence of 
lights, I watched the two lighthouses join ; 
and then I went below in case some duty might 
be awaiting me. 

In the cabin, I noted with gratitude that 
the rocking-chair had been lashed to the rail 
against the wall. That was a beginning of 
sea-life. As for my sea-kit, it was still piled up 
near the door of my state-room, where Cockney 
and Jimmie had thrown it down ; but the door 
was now open. 

I may have forgotten to explain that, 
when it came to the final arrangements with 
Speed, I had had to accept my quarters on 
faith. The room was sealed up, because of 
complications with the customs officials, the 
skipper explained. It was a question of ala- 
baster statues bought in Leghorn, and which, 
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though declared, couldn't be left at liberty in an 
American port without paying duties. Finally 
the six cases had been sealed up in the spare 
state-room, which should be opened only 
after the steamer had regained the sea. So 
the skipper had informed me, and I had been 
content. Only, one glance sufficed now to 
make me understand that I had been shabbily 
treated. Understanding is the criterion of 
the wise, even if it does sometimes come too 
late to serve. Anyway, elaborate thinking 
machinery may take longer to work out a 
soundly-constructed truth than clay brains 
take to jump vulgarly to conclusions. So I 
saw the situation quite clearly when it rose 
up and smote me in the face. 

The state-room was large and bright. It 
had two berths and two portholes. Also a 
long seat and a washing-stand built in the wall. 
The trunk which I called a " chest," and which 
I had selected especially so that it might serve 
as seat, was mere superfluous furniture. The 
berths were so spacious that my mattress, 
made narrow to fit in a snug sailor's bunk, 
would come nowhere near the sides and would 
look like one raisin in a dish without a pudding. 

And you can ask what I was grumbling 
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about ? Think a moment, Thorpe ! I was 
starting out to be a purser at a shilling a month 
on a real ocean tramp — and I was provided 
with luxurious quarters, such as anybody 
might secure for one or two hundred dollars 
on a beastly parvenu passenger steamer ! All 
my nautical heroism was knocked out of me 
at one blow. 

A steadier beat of the screw, a more uniform 
vibration of the hull, a longer, smoother rise 
and fall as the ship rode the waves, told me that 
the Fordham was on the swell of the open sea. 
The tramping feet, the calling voices, the 
rattling chains, the dragging noises, the orders, 
the responses overhead, told me that work 
had been found for all the crew by all the other 
oflEicers, while I waited below, unoccupied and 
undesired. Even on a crowded passenger 
steamer there is a sense of unbounded loneli- 
ness about those first hours out ; on this 
merchantman it oppressed like an absolute 
desolation, angry as I was with myself for not 
knowing where to go or what to do, and with 
others for not volunteering instructions. I 
made a tour of inspection on deck, and only 
felt more useless than ever ; so, returning to 
my own quarters where I at least escaped 
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conspicuousness, I chose a book from my 
library and settled down on the long seat 
near the cabin table, holding myself ready in 
case the skipper needed me. 

The steward passed by, not noticing me, 
and began to put order in the state-room. He 
held a murmured conversation with himself, 
and as he advanced his rising voice reached 
me : 

" Bad enough to have a hole like that, with- 
out taking it north. A man could squeeze 
through it easy, and perhaps two. With all 
these statuaries and worldly vanities on board, 
it will be a visitation. Lord have mercy, 
none of us will ever see land again ! " 

The last sentence burst out in a womanish 
shriek as the ship, struck by the first fair-sized 
wave of the deep, lurched heavily. I remember 
wondering at the time why I had bounced off 
the seat instead of rolling off. 

" What on earth are you talking about ? " 
I demanded, appearing suddenly in the door- 
way. 

The steward, a pale, sandy-haired, frightened 
looking little man, started and trembled all 



over. 



N-n-n-othing, sir ! I swear I w-wasn't 
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t- talking, sir ! " he stuttered in terror. " And 
the skipper said we'd all lose our jobs if we 
told ! " 

A short silence followed, during which I 
confess to having been torn between surprised 
apprehension and my reserve as an officer. 
I never knew which won, because the steward 
ran away, and did not reappear until the 
skipper himself came down to the cabin for 
dinner. 

It was a meditative sort of meal, during 
which I had full time to speculate on the phrases 
just heard, and also to remember the harbour- 
master's allusion to the Fordham as an " old 
hulk." I kept telling myself that a steward 
was an irresponsible sort of person who prob- 
ably knew nothing of seamanship. What hole 
could there be in a steamer that was still 
afloat ? And how could they go north when 
bound from Charleston to Gibraltar ? Yet 
the harbour-master had certainly used the 
expression " old hulk " ; and before the end 
of dinner, the skipper told the mate, as if in 
peremptory confirmation of disputed orders, 
that they must steer north to profit by the 
Gulf Stream. A few whispered comments 
followed, in which I overheard an allusion to 
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our disquieting list; the skipper and the 
mate seemed to speak of it with pride, with 
confidence, and I even fancied I caught a 
word about increasing the list to port, by 
burning first the coal on the starboard side. 
But that would have been either such madness 
or such a criminal challenge to fate, that I 
knew I must have mistaken the skipper's 
meaning. 

At 6 p.m. I lay stretched out near the 
cabin table. I was not thinking of possible 
shipwreck. I was supposed to be reading, 
just as I had been supposed to take tea half 
an hour before. I was not sea-sick ; I had 
been at sea too often for that. I told the 
skipper so, and then the mate, and then the 
second mate, and finally myself. It was only 
a slight headache which worried me, and I 
might have had that anywhere. 

The ship rose and fell slowly, creaking lugu- 
briously. Next she rolled lazily. Next she 
got on that double-barrelled back-handed 
motion, pitch roll, rise roll, pitch roll, rise roll, 
which is the despair of seafaring landsmen. 
I observed that my heart took to going always 
in the direction opposite to that chosen by 
the ship. I tried to harmonise the two. But 
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no : I rose when the ship fell, and vice versa. 
Then the vice versa stopped, and the ship fell 
steadily while my heart rose higher, higher, 
past my lungs — past my throat — past my 

head 

Then everything vanished from my sight 
with Officer Gareth himself, who shot from the 
cabin into his state-room, deserting his book, 
deserting his duties, deserting all things human 
and inhuman, except a pervading wretched- 
ness which abode with him as sole, sad con- 
solation in the weary watches of the night. 



■If, 



IV 

The skipper's scheme of steering north to 
save time had not proved a success, although 
not yet disastrous. The Fordham remained 
afloat, but knocked about by the tail-end 
of a cyclone, which seemed to get her deck 
and her keel mixed at each wild plimge 
she took. Fresh orders to " make for the 
south and get out of this " had been carried 
out as well as could be, considering the 
fact that unbroken black skies allowed no 
glimpse of the sun. After five days we were 
still theorising about our position and judging 
of our direction only by wind and wave, which, 
for all we knew, might be sweeping round in 
circles. The brutal truth was that we floun- 
dered blindly, trying to escape the storm- 
centre and having no assurance that we were 
not heading straight for it. Eh ? Did I 
mention circles, a moment ago ? Well, it 
was one or the other, and either would have 
been dangerous. 

I had recovered my sea legs by this time, 
and was staggering about the bridge and avail- 
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able parts of the deck arrayed in a flapping 
great-coat and impressive knee-boots. I felt 
that I had to be not only on duty but on watch, 
for I had moral confirmation of the steward's 
story. Each time a sea struck the ship and 
sent her spinning, the skipper would thunder 
out from his state-room where he remained 
closeted, "See if she's still holding!" The 
message would be rushed forward, to cross an 
anticipated answer on its way aft : " All's 
well, sir ! " Whereupon Speed would mop his 
brow and retire once more into the seclusion 
of his own room. 

Such lack of nerve and of conscientiousness 
was little short of despicable ; for though I 
might still ignore the duties of a purser, I knew 
that the skipper's place in an emergency was 
on the bridge. Don't think I had been lazy 
or careless ; by dint of inquiry I had learned 
something of the duties laid down for the master 
and two mates, the three engineers and a 
donkeyman, the six sailors and four firemen ; 
but no hint transpired as to the services 
expected from a purser at a shilling a month. 
My suggestion that I help to straighten out 
the ship's accounts had been met with an 
alarmed ejaculation from the skipper. My 
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more modest effort to learn indirectly some- 
thing about the occupations of my predecessor 
had been answered by a sneer and an oath from 
the second mate, and a wink and a poke in 
the ribs from the mate. Nevertheless, being 
honest, I was bent on earning my wages ; 
and if the officers and men I saw near me were 
not earning theirs, then my duty was only the 
greater. I realised, however, that my oppor- 
tunity must come through observation and 
understanding, since all begrudged me informa- 
tion. 

The person who did least to deserve his 
monthly stipend was certainly the cook. We 
had been eating each day pea soup, salt beef, 
potatoes, and tapioca pudding, without variety, 
save one afternoon when the cook served a dish 
of what he called American biscuits. The mate 
picked him off with one of those biscuits, to 
teach him a lesson in regard to the carrying of 
concealed weapons. The cook had a black 
eye in consequence, and thenceforth limited 
himself to articles which his victims accepted 
without murmur. I suppose as sailor fare it 
would not have been so bad ; but we were, 
after all, officers, you must remember. 

Whether because the dullness of the menu 
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had overwhelmed him, or because he pined 
away in the idleness of his state-room, the 
skipper was moved to act on our sixth day of 
storm and dreariness. 

" In two or three minutes, you will know 
what a real sea dish is, Mr. Gareth," the 
skipper announced at dinner as the salt-beef 
hash was removed. " Our cook does very 
well — " he paused for encouragement first 
from me, then from the mate, and finally 
accepted it from himself — " yes, exceedingly 
well. Only, he's a landlubber. So when I 
told him I wanted a — well, I'll not tell you 
just yet. When I told him I wanted it, he 
said he didn't know how to make it. So I gave 
him the prescription and explained it all, and 
he said he had all the requirements. And we're 
to have it now. Ah, here comes the steward. 
Mr. Gareth, allow me to introduce you to a 
Plum Duff ! " 

In the midst of an awed silence, the steward 
deposited a platter on the table. In it was a 
steaming spherical object like a boiled pudding. 
The skipper eagerly served out a generous 
portion for me, then one for the mate, and 
lastly one for himself. 

I never knew precisely what happened, after 
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the spoon reached my lips. I tasted coagtilated 
flour, stale sugar, rust-stained cotton, and 
mouldy tanned leather, I can best describe 
my mixed emotions by remarking that I 
pined for the happy period when I had been 
merely sea-sick. As in a trance, I saw the 
skipper with purple face rapping his fists on 
the table and swearing ; while the mate, gasp- 
ing, slipped something from his plate to the 
floor. There was a gobbling sound under the 
table, and a moment later the mat-like dog 
sprang out of the cabin, and up the companion 
way yelling in a frenzy. 

The mate excused himself hastily to make 
place for the second mate. When Mr. Gregory 
came down the skipper and I were staring on 
our plates, one of us with face stiU purple 
and the other with mind still wandering, while 
the lion's share of the plum duff grinned and 
mouthed insultingly in the dish. 

" Good God ! " solemnly exclaimed Mr. 
Gregory. " Is that what's the matter with 
the mate and the dog. I won't take any dinner, 
thank you, sir ; one officer on board ought to 
stay fit. The mate may recover with care. 
The dog's so far gone that he was trying to 
commit suicide by drowning himself, when I 
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caught him and locked him up in the chicken- 
coop. I'll go straight up and relieve the mate, 
before he gets any worse." 

" Mr. Gregory," the skipper said with mag- 
nificent dignity, " this plum duff was made by 
my cook on a prescription of mine. It's an 
excellent plum duff, and if nobody else on 
board is enough of a sailor to appreciate it, 
/ — shall — eat — it — all — myself ! " 

Which he proceeded to do, under our horri- 
fied eyes. If ever a man risked his life for a 
Cause, with a large capital C at the beginning 
and a large capital E at the end, it was Daniel 
Speed on that day. But he was risking it 
for his reputation as a cook, while not only his 
reputation as a ship's master, but the very lives 
entrusted to his ^care were left in peril at the 
hands of the deep — if the deep has got hands. 
It must have had feet, anyway, to kick us as 
it did, and so we are justified in taking the 
hands for granted. 

The skipper was invisible for the rest of 
the afternoon, and when he came out for tea, 
it was with flaming nose and bleared eyes, 
and with a distinct aversion from food or drink 
—that is, water. Having shown that he was 
at least capable of sitting up for five minutes 
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and declining nourishment in comprehensible 
grunts, he disappeared, and did not show 
himself again that night, although the wind 
was rising once more and our motion might 
have alarmed an inexperienced seaman. 

What do you say, Thorpe ? No, I cer- 
tainly did not remark that I was alarmed. 
My words were that an inexperienced seaman 
might have been alarmed. I didn't mind at 
all. 

Or I didn't mind the weather. I had other 
things to think of. The long seat beside the 
cabin table was once more my refuge, and I 
was once more holding a book rather than 
reading. If I had been mentally preoccupied, 
it would have been over the possible duties of 
purser at a shilhng a month, and the possible 
location of a hole through which one or 
two men might pass. All this had, however, 
faded from a horizon which contained for me 
only visions of Plum Duff. Now, it is a human 
fact that when what we consider as the great 
has vanished, what we have considered as 
the small may assume gigantic proportions. 
And so it is that just such moods as the one I 
have described may lead to the most startling 
discoveries. 
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Seeking not to think, as the sole means for es- 
caping the plum duff which closed every avenue 
and filled every footprint of my thoughts, 
I happened to observe idly the vagaries of an 
ant. I knew what worried that ant ; I knew, 
too, how it could reach home and safety. It 
had greedily paused to discuss an exquisite 
crumb, while the steward carried off the biscuit- 
box to the pantry. The ant felt quite lost 
on the table-top, yet it had its easy choice of 
four table-legs for reaching the floor and thence 
regaining the cupboard. Eventually, the ant 
would observe all this and act upon it. Mean- 
while, I read distress in its movements ; and I 
became conscious of my superiority, built on 
such a scale that I could take in all these 
things at a glance. The vain self-sufficiency, 
the shallow arrogance of such reflections made 
me blush apologetically for myself. I was no 
more responsible for being large than the ant 
for being small. Therefore I was a prig to feel 
any pride about it. So I philosophised idly, 
and without really caring much, while con- 
tinuing to note the ant. 

It had not interrupted its coming and going, 
this way and that. Gradually I became aware 
that the trouble consisted in conceiving the 
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table as being flat. The ant was like those 
contemporaries of Columbus who, after for- 
getting or belittling the true philosophy of the 
ancients, believed the world to be flat with 
edges off which a man could tumble into space. 
A matchbox lay on the table ; the ant reached 
it, and climbed on one side of it. Just to see 
what would happen, I turned that side of the 
box uppermost. At once, the ant mistook the 
side not only for the top, but for a plane with 
strictly- defined edges, as the table had appeared 
to be a few seconds before. The ant cautiously 
reached the edge, and crawled on one side ; 
I turned that up so that it became the top ; 
and once more the ant thought itself on a 
plane isolated in space. 

Then, suddenly, I understood. The ant was 
seeing in only two dimensions, length and 
breadth, and was not allowing for depth or 
thickness. My superiority came not from 
greater size, but from the additional sense of 
the third dimension, which gave me a distinct 
focus on the two dimensions in which he was 
lost. Those two dimensions were consequently 
not less real for me than for the ant, but more 
real. 

The next step suggested itself. The ant 
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had seemed to me a fool for feeling a prisoner 
within two dimensions : so anybody seeing in 
three dimensions would have thought. But I, 
shut up in the cabin and aware of its three 
dimensions — length, breadth, and height — felt 
a prisoner, and would probably appear just as 
stupendous a fool to any one who enjoyed the 
sense of the Fourth Dimension. 

I don't pretend that I knew then, instantane- 
ously, what the Fourth Dimension was. But 
at least I knew, for the first time in my life, 
what it was not. And close upon that con- 
ception, which, though negative, was yet a 
conception, since it helped to clearer vision 
by removing obstacles, came my first vague 
intuition as to what the Fourth Dimension 
might be. I won't specify yet, for in that 
last step I was making a mistake to which 
popular prejudice had helped me. But at 
least the instinct was there, with the feeling 
that it could be cultivated, not as a mathemati- 
cal abstraction, but as an additional human 
sense which might come as a matter of in- 
dividual evolution. 

And all this, Thorpe, because of a plum duff 
blunderingly designed by an ass of a skipper 
and criminally executed by a brute of a cook ! 
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The new feeling which I had, that I was 
capable of detached observation, prompted me 
from that moment and stirred up my ambitions. 
I knew by this time that the Fordham was not 
only an " old hulk," but was manned by men 
who weren't to the manner born — oh, I beg 
your pardon, I really didn't mean it ! Such 
things will happen in the best regulated families 
of words ! 

Well ! Such being the case, there must be 
a part for the purser to play, even though an 
unofficial, imrecognised part ; and I deter- 
mined to play it if I could, to become the power 
behind the — chart-house. 

First, I had to know just what had gone 
wrong. The list to port had preoccupied me, 
until I noticed that the skipper and the mate 
looked frightened only when we rolled to 
starboard. Then I happened to remember 
that splotch of red paint which disfigured the 
Fordham's starboard bow as she lay in dock. 
This must be the hole, stopped summarily 
and unsatisfactorily ; and the list to port 
must then have been devised to hold that spot 
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as high as might be above the water Hne. 
How could such a hole have been made ? 
Advancing by a process of elimination, it 
had come from within or from without, and 
was caused by a cannon-ball, an explosion, or 
a collision. I suppose it would be superfluous 
to trace the steps by which I finally adopted the 
theory of external cause, and that cause a 
collision. Who could give me further informa- 
tion ? Anyone could, but probably only one 
would — ^the only man on board who showed a 
certain intelligence and a relative ability — 
the only officer who troubled to talk lengthily 
with me — Mr. Richards, the mate. 

The morning after the plum duff episode, I 
left the cabin and fought my way towards the 
bridge during the mate's watch. The wind in 
my nostrils was like a torrent drowning me in 
its flood ; the spray on my cheeks was like 
salt hammered into a woimd. I clung to the 
rope which had been stretched for the officers, 
and stumbled dizzily on, falling frequently. 
All the after-deck was filled with coal from 
bulwark to bulwark and from poop to engine- 
room ; it was covered with an uncertain 
canvas which sagged into all the excavations 
made for the benefit of the fires. So you can 
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imagine the pleasant time I had amid these 
improvised mines, when I was not slipping in a 
stream of water or reeling from the force of the 
wind. Still, I reached the ladder safely, and 
climbed to the bridge, where I found a slightly 
sheltered corner near the mate. 

Now, I had not needed to come to sea to 
discover that vanity is the key to human 
character — ^the contemptible little instrument 
which, in the hands of the skilful, will open or 
expose the whole contents of a treasure-box 
or skeleton-closet. What I had discovered at 
sea was — among other things — that the mate 
rejoiced in the possession of a master's certificate 
and grieved at his lack of a command. I have 
since been informed that this is no unusual 
frame of mind for a mate. 

" If you had been the master of this steamer, 
that collision would have been avoided," I said. 

" Oh, don't forget it was in the Clyde. 
Always awkward there," he returned, with an 
overjoyed grin. 

He had bitten at the bait ! My matter-of- 
fact tone had led the mate to believe I held the 
whole story. I knew, now, that I should 
hold it. 

" Particularly awkward when you have a 
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second officer like Mr, Gregory," I pursued, 
plying the subtle flattery of dislike. " I don't 
doubt he could get anybody into trouble. 
But if you had been skipper, you would at 
least have had proper repairs made at once." 

The story followed in a steady stream. 

It had been a stupid collision, for which the 
other ship was responsible — something wrong 
with her steering-gear. Captain Speed had 
failed to take timely warning of her condition, 
and had apologised afterwards, so as to be on 
the safe side, and the case would perhaps go 
against him in consequence. But that wasn't 
what mattered for the present. The Fordham 
had been repaired, as ships are repaired when 
the owners fear loss of time over a cargo 
and heavy damages to pay besides. Workmen 
tinkered for two days and a night at the plates 
which had got twisted ; and the ship started 
for Leghorn. The second day out they met 
rough weather ; and as soon as she began to 
pitch, she began to leak. Off the Bay of 
Biscay, the weather strengthened to a stiff 
gale. The seas all but tore off one plate, 
and water poured in as fast as it could be 
pumped out. They reached Leghorn somehow, 
and the skipper cabled to the owners. He said 
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the Fordham had been unsea worthy at starting, 
and was now more so, and she could never 
brave the Atlantic in February and March 
storms. The owners replied that if she had 
resisted the Bay of Biscay she could risk the 
Atlantic : no expenses should be authorised 
until Charleston was reached. So the plates 
were not even tinkered up in Leghorn, and the 
Fordham got under way. Thanks to moder- 
ately good weather, they reached Charleston 
not much the worse for wear and with no bad 
tear. Then the owners decided that if she 
had crossed the ocean once, she could do it 
twice. So the best the skipper could do in 
Charleston — with the advice of the mate, of 
course — ^was to put several fresh coats of 
paint over the damaged plates, and then to 
load the cotton so as to provoke as heavy a 
list to port as seemed safe. The bow was also 
raised considerably out of water by the coal 
with which the after deck was weighted ; but 
the fires demanded their tribute each day, so 
the longer the storm lasted, the higher the 
stern rose and the lower the bows corres- 
pondingly sank to what would be reasonable 
for a normal ship. 

Cockney and Jimmie were at the moment 
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working in this new sort of coal-bed, filling 
baskets which they carried off to the stokers 
in the hold and returning empty for more. 
Their hearts seemed innocent of guile, though 
they might be hastening the Fordhani's doom. 
Such, indeed, was their irresponsibility that 
they had appropriated a vast quantity of 
precious coal-dust for their personal use : they 
were black from stubby toes to snubby nose. 
" Good Lord ! Look to yourself, lad ! " 
I would have turned if I could. But I was 
bewildered, unable to act, think, or see. 
The warning cry had come from the mate 
close beside me ; it seemed to ring from far 
away, lost in the uproar which drowned us. 
A wall of water had risen unannounced over 
our bows and had broken with hissing violence 
upon the foredeck. Breath and reason were 
buffeted from everything within reach. Each 
plate, each joint, each rivet, each atom in the 
ship was stunned, and awoke shrieking and 
shivering. The Fordham leaped up like a cork, 
shot down a gulley so deep that the ocean seemed 
to split open, and then tossed and kicked like 
an infuriated child pinned by both arms. 

Drenched and startled, I found myself at the 
other end of the bridge, alive if not very wide 
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awake. The mate had already reached the 
deck, and was running, reeling, swimming 
towards the bow. The ship rolled as though she 
thought herself a swing chum and us the cream 
of the earth. Waves continued to sweep 
her, dancing and singing as they brought their 
offering of white foam and icy water ; they 
would carry it off again upon seeing it was 
undesired, before bringing it back again, 
naughtily, for the self-same reason. By the 
No. 1 hatch, Mr. Richards stumbled over 
something, and swore to still the ocean's 
roaring. It was the two new hands " shipped 
on at sea " who had rolled into a compact 
bunch so as to escape being shipped into the 
sea. Aft of the engine-room. Cockney was 
clinging like a monkey to a ladder, high 
above danger, and screaming out to Jimmie : 
" You've got the basket — if you lose it, 
you'll pay for it ! " Jimmie was valiantly 
holding on to the basket, head downwards in 
it, as he waved above the flood one black foot 
and a washed one. 

Meanwhile the second mate — despatched 
post-haste by the skipper, who, as might have 
been expected, stayed below — had rushed up 
the companion-way and gone leaping forward 
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with gigantic strides of long, lithe legs which 
minded neither water nor hole ; he now stood by 
the starboard rail. The mate had already- 
made his outward inspection there, and then 
promptly dived down to the forecastle. On 
the bridge, the French sailor at the wheel 
kept his grip upon the handles and twirled as if 
nothing unusual had happened. 

I watched him with interest. French sailors 
are said to be notoriously worthless in emer- 
gencies, on account of their emotionality : — 
and yet this one was the calmest man on board. 

How about me, did you ask, Thorpe ? Well 
— present company always excepted, you know ! 

" Why don't you get excited like everybody 
else ? " I couldn't help asking. " Don't you 
realise the danger ? " 

" I no fool ! " Manuel retorted. " I no 
leave ze sheep adreeft for ze vater to pour in 
ze bows ! Et puis, zey veel vork at ze pumps 
v'ile I qviet 'ere. Zey ze beeg fools, knowing 
not v'at do for to stop ze 'ole." 

" Do you know ? " 

" Roscoff sailors know all seengs." 

" And you haven't told ? " 

Manuel shrugged. 

" No ! V'at use ? Zey ze beeg offeecers of 
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ze sheep, an' ze fine Breeteesh sailors, too. Me 
only Froggy Frenchy, dam' French covard, 
PoUy-voo, an' all zat. Vat for I tell ? " 

" Suppose we sink ? " 

" Bah ! " — with another shrug — " zey 'ave 
but to do ze necessaire, an' eef ve go down, I 
be ze first in ze lifeboat to laugh an' cry to 
zem : ' Oh, you sorts of imbeciles ! I could 
'ave save you ! " 

A thrill shot through me : my time had come ! 

I glided close and spoke softly, coaxingly : 

" But you don't think me an imbecile, 
Manuel? I never called you names or made 
fun of you ! And I have just told you that 
you are the calmest man on board. Or didn't 
I tell you so ? Well, I thought it ! Won't you 
tell me how to stop the hole in the bows ? 
What a joke on the skipper and mates, to let 
me, the junior ofiicer, know more than they ! " 

Manuel cast his eyes wildly about, as if 
yearning to resist this appeal and yet unable 
to do so. 

" Paint ! " he began after an instant of 
silence. He continued hurriedly and discon- 
nectedly : " Paint— plaster of Paris— old shoes 
— and — ^and — une culotte ! " 

" Breeches — shoes — plaster — paint — to stop 
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a hole in the bow of a steamer ? " I repeated, 
believing the man had gone mad. 

" Mon Dieu, oui ! Ze vater stop comeeng 
een ! " 

" And it would hold ? " 

" Yes — vtnteel ze plaster melt ! But ze 
storm 'e meeght go furst. Better so zen 
noseeng, eh ? " And he looked at the same 
time relieved and triumphant. 

The second mate had already borne a rapid 
report to the skipper ; the mate was following 
with details. If I was to act, not a minute 
should be lost. I tumbled down the ladder, 
and collided with Mr. Richards at the foot. We 
ran on, talking or rather screaming together ; 
for somehow we both imagined that the deafen- 
ing noise of a while ago still surrounded us. 
Perhaps our memory of the event was kept 
vivid by the gushes of water we dodged as we 
floundered over the canvas. 

I told the mate of my scheme for saving 
the ship. He choked with laughter, and 
remarked that he wouldn't miss seeing the 
skipper made a fool over that. I had not had 
much time to think, remember ; and I inter- 
preted the mate's words as meaning that the 
skipper was a fool to await suggestions from me. 
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As we burst into the cabin, Captain Speed 
popped a whisky bottle under the table. Per- 
ceiving that he had neglected to conceal the 
half -full glass which stood before him, he gulped 
down its contents and commented huskily : 

" Nothing like lemonade to cool the head 
in emergencies. Rough weather, eh, Mr. 
Gareth ? But we sailors don't mind it. Er — 
I have a little business to discuss with the 
mate about the cargo, very confidential. So 
if you don't mind leaving us " 

" If you order me to leave, I must obey, 
since you are my superior officer," I returned. 
" But I am an oflBcer — as the articles are 
there to prove — and it is in that capacity 
I have a few words to say, with your per- 
mission." 

Captain Speed was speechless in amazement. 
The mate, his eyes twinkling, espoused my cause, 

" I think we ought to hear what Mr. Gareth 
has to say, sir. I have my own plan to 
submit. But hearing his can't hurt." 

" All you need," I began before the skipper 
could deny me, " is some plaster of Paris and 
red paint — ^that is, red will look better." 

Captain Speed recovered his speech. " We did 
that in Charleston, but the mixture didn't hold." 
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Until this moment, I had not known it 
was to be a mixture. I continued : 

" That's only the beginning. You see, I 
shall carry out your original plan, but shall 
complete it." 

" Carry out my plan. Very good," Speed 
nodded dreamily. 

" Ram a pair of trousers into the hole," 
I resumed. " Jamb them in snugly with an 
old slipper or two, if necessary. Smooth it 
all inside and out with the plaster and paint 
whipped to a thick cream. And if your ship 
doesn't hold good until we reach Barcelona, 
I'll resign my commission ! " 

" Just what I said. Very good," murmured 
Speed, now in an almost maudlin condition. 
" See to it, Mr. Richards." 

" You mean it ? " protested the mate, aghast. 
" Who ever heard " 

" You heard me," droned the skipper dully. 
" My own ideas carried out. Yes, certainly." 

" I'll volunteer the trousers and slippers, 
and proud to do it," I said to Mr. Richards, 
observing that Speed had dropped into a 
comfortable doze. 

" I believe you're both mad," the mate 
remarked suspiciously. 
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" It can't hurt to try, can it ? And you have 
the skipper's orders, so the responsibihty isn't 
yoiirs. His is the blame if it doesn't work — 
and ours the credit if it does ! " 

I wasn't really generous in saying ours. I 
was thinking of Manuel, whose name I didn't 
dare mention for fear of getting him into trouble. 

Mr. Richards had no more objections to 
raise, somehow ; and I brought together my 
sacrifice to the deep. With the help of Cock- 
ney, Jimmie, and Rosey, the task was promptly 
and effectively executed. I saw it not only 
done, but I saw it resist the last big wave 
before the ocean calmed. Then I returned to 
the bridge, where Manuel greeted me with a 
rueful smile : 

" I sought I vas makeen' fool of you ! I 
sought you only a passager ! " 

So I had not stolen his idea ! So I had not 
only saved the ship, but had transformed folly 
into wisdom ! You may think I had an exag- 
gerated idea of my own importance, Thorpe. 
But the fact is, I turned in, that night, with 
the feeling that I had earned my entire month's 
wages. 

Which did not prevent me from coming to 
the ship's rescue again. I like full measures. 



VI 

The skies cleared next day, and the Fordham 
rolled gently through a sea which showed only 
vague memories of evil intent. The skipper 
reappeared on deck, strutting about in a 
Turkish cap and carpet slippers, smoking a 
Dutch pipe and smiling upon infinity. His 
peace of mind was not disturbed even by the 
sun's revelation that, fleeing before the storm, 
we had gone so far south that we should require 
several days to work a slanting course back 
to our proper latitude. 

With restored weather and tempers, we 
settled down to a comfortable routine, the main 
feature of which was a game of dominoes during 
the second dog watch or at the beginning of 
the first watch. The precise hour depended 
on Mr. Richards's freedom from duty, since 
the second mate positively refused to play. 
And it must be said that the mate, though 
accepting from complaisance, could never be 
roused to the slightest interest in what we were 
doing. What seemed to set him off was 
the skipper's remarkable luck. Captain Speed 
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might sometimes have to draw ; but he never 
drew wrong, as we did. He would examine 
the pieces dreamily, and his hand would fall 
intuitively on the very one he wanted. Once, 
when the skipper urged Mr. Gregory to join 
us, the second mate objected to the badly 
scratched condition of the dominoes ; and the 
skipper never insisted again. I thought such 
a remark very rude at the time ; but do you 
know, Thorpe, it has since occurred to me that 
the skipper had perhaps marked the pieces ? 

One night that the skipper, Mr. Richards, 
and I sat round the table, Captain Speed had 
another point to make and the game would be 
his, as usual. The turn before he had had to 
draw, and had miraculously fallen on the last 
five, which was what he required. No draw- 
ing this time, the place was waiting for his 
piece. He raised his hand impressively to 
bring it down with a magnificent swoop. But 
with hand on high, he paused, jerked his nose 
round, and sniffed anxiously. ^Vhat power 
of the elements could suffice to break the spell 
of victory ? 

A strange odour of singeing had come from 
the region of the open skylight. 

" Burning cotton ! " Captain Speed muttered 
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through his teeth as he overturned his arm- 
chair on the howHng dog, and rushed up the 
companion-way. The mate had meanwhile 
got a start of not more than three minutes, and 
was out of sight. 

No help within call — alone in mid-ocean — 
and burning ! 

A picture flashed before my eyes of a glowing 
ship illuminating the blackness of a deserted sea, 
a thing of awful beauty, while the stars kindled 
their fires in the heavens, serenely conscious 
of that cosmic peace which mortal griefs cannot 
break. Our crew would take to the boats, and 
we should drift about until food, and strength, 
and water, and hope had vanished ; then would 
come ravening hunger, then parching thirst, 
then torture, then despair, then weakness unto 
insensibility; and at last to us, one by one, 
the sole reliev^i" — ^Death. 

So I mused, standing helplessly in the cabin, 
when the canvas I had been painting mentally 
was torn asunder by a violent hissing which 
reached my ears, a cloud of steam which des- 
cended over my eyes, and a sense of appalling 
stillness which dulled my nerves after a jarring 
throb had set them all a-quiver. At this 
moment of all others, the Fordhani's machinery 
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had broken down. Her speed could not have 
helped us, far as we were from all land save 
that beneath us which awaited us as a grave. 
But after one has experienced for days the 
vibration of a steamer's screw and has learned 
to live with it, its stopping is like the stop- 
ping of one's own heart-beats. The silence, the 
immobility become unendurable. The great 
body which one has grown to accept as a soulful 
being is in an instant overwhelmed by the 
impassiveness of death. The waves that gently 
raise the ship, and drop it heavily with a creak 
and a groan, are like hands clasping briefly a 
lifeless hand, and letting it fall cold and 
insensible. 

Yet there must be something I might do. 
I had served in a former emergency. I ran up 
on deck. 

The crew were sniffing at every aperture, 
searching obscure corners, tearing off the 
battenings from hatches. The fore part of 
the ship was above suspicion, and amidship 
beyond the engine-room — ^the machinery had 
been disabled by the inopportune bursting of 
a steam-pipe. Towards the No. 3 hatch the 
smell of burning became perceptible, strength- 
ening at the No. 4 and until the skylight was 
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reached ; here, it became sickeningly acrid. 
Cotton lay beneath the cabin flooring, part in 
the No. 4 hatch and part in the after-peak. 
The trap at the foot of the companion-way, 
giving access to the after-peak, had been 
opened ; but here as elsewhere search was 
baffled. Fumes attested the presence of fire, 
and the cause was undiscoverable, and each 
lost second multiplied the dangers for ship and 
crew. 

Although perhaps no more useless than the 
others, I felt more conspicuous than they. 
So I left them to their work of vain inspection 
and repaired to my state-room, prompted by 
an idea which, I was sure, had occurred to no 
one else. After donning my sweater, sea-boots, 
and great coat, I filled my pockets with all 
the delicacies left to me in the way of dates, 
chocolate, and sweet biscuits : what a blessing 
they would be to our boat's crew ! I saw 
that my flask was well filled, in an inside 
pocket ; and I added as sole luxury for my- 
self a small volume of Browning. Thus 
equipped against exposure, hunger, accident, 
and loneliness, I went once more into the 
cabin. 

The skipper had posted himself dejectedly 
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by the table. Critical as was the situation, 
I could not repress a smile. Captain Speed 
was working the nostrils of his pug nose ; one 
eye was twisted out of drawing, and his mouth 
lay open ; his round cap had slipped over one 
ear and a slipper had dropped from one foot. 

" Are you sure it's burning cotton ? " I 
asked from the door. 

" Don't you think I know it when I smell 
it ? " the skipper demanded indignantly. 
" I've been on the sea more years than you've 
lived, and I've been burned out on a cotton 
ship." 

" But how could cotton catch fire here ? " 
I pursued, trying to argue the case logically. 
When you have no facts at all to go on, logic 
is the sole salvation. " I've lost count of the 
days, but we sailed more than a week ago." 

" There's spontaneous combustion always 
watching us," said the skipper. " And then, 
a lighted match which falls in the hold while 
you're loading may smoulder for weeks before 
breaking out. One of your infernal blacks 
may have emptied his pipe in there, and we 
are to pay the price. We're burning, I tell 
you — burning ! " 

It was no time for reminding the skipper 
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that he had always found " our infernal 
blacks " most admirable and sympathetic 
whenever we had attempted a discussion on 
this subject ! And he had called me " pre- 
judiced " whenever I had dared allege them 
less than perfect ! 

There certainly was an odour of singeing, 
and it apparently came from the skylight. 
But the only suggestions it conveyed evoked 
memories of our kitchen at home when I had 
thrown vegetable cans into the stove for the 
fun of seeing the solder melt and the tin redden. 
My eyes followed the direction of the skipper's. 
There was no heated metal in the skylight. 
Unless the suspended lamp 

I leaped upon the table, and looked closely ; 
drew quickly back, choked and blinded; and 
then laughed. 

The brass cap protecting the skylight beam 
from the flame was covered with warts like a 
toad's back, save that the whole was grilling 
and sizzling ; and thence arose smells strong 
and strange enough to be held accountable for 
any conflagration. 

" Skipper," I ventured, " did you tell the 
steward to paint the cap over the lamp, to- 
day ? " 
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" What if I did ? " Speed questioned gruffly 
in reply. 

" Climb up here, and I'll show you," I said. 

But the skipper drew the line at gymnastics. 
He was too old to make a fool of himself as I 
was doing. I had to threaten to call in the 
steward before Captain Speed yielded un- 
graciously and scrambled up amid showers of 
emphatic protest. 

" There's nobody to know except just you 
and me," I said to break the painful silence 
which followed. " Give whatever explanations 
you wish, and count on my discretion. I shall 
not forget that you are my superior officer." 

Captain Speed gulped painfully. 

" You're not a bad sort," he sighed. 

And I must confess that, inwardly, I rather 
agreed with him. I was renoixncing glory for 
the sake of duty ! 

" Let me remove the conflagration before 
you ring off the alarm," I said. And wiUi a 
knife and fork I unhitched the lamp's metal 
cap, and dropped it into the stove. 

The message conveyed to the crew was that 
the fire had died out of itself, but double 
watches would be kept through the night. 
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The crew showed no unwillingness, even unto 
the Deserter and Cookie ; and next morning 
their uneasiness had altered its form. If 
you hear of the Fordham in the future as one of 
the haunted ships on the Atlantic, remember 
the episode of the fire which burned for half 
an hour without having ever existed ; and you 
will understand more than any sailor in any 
forecastle. 

Our engines ? Oh, they resumed work as 
soon as the danger was over. They didn't 
rise to the occasion as I did. Yet they had 
the satisfaction of talking, and I didn't ! 
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You will observe, Thorpe, that in spite of 
deficient technical equipment, I was being 
needed to come to the rescue of seamen. This 
may be explained in different ways. Per- 
haps you think it attributable to their own 
utter foolishness. You might be quite right 
there, and you would certainly be part-right. 
But I believe that my new point of view to- 
wards life and nature, my new understanding 
of men and of events, made it possible for me to 
act, whatever the reason for the failure of 
others. 

I was once more on the bridge, but comfort- 
ably stretched out with a book in my hand and 
a telescope on my knee. The mate had en- 
trusted me momentarily with the watch ; 
and I was amused to note that worthy Manuel, 
crouched beside me patching a sail, fancied 
that part of the responsibility was his. At 
moments when he judged my eyes riveted too 
closely on a page of the book or a cloud in the 
sky, he would raise himself to scan the sea ; 
but he acted with the discretion of his race, 
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and when I next attended to the Fordham's 
security and proceeded to inspect the horizon 
with the aid of my telescope, the waters had 
already lost trace of his precautionary sweep- 
ing. 

Beneath us, an anvil chorus was being 
played, though anything but merrily. The two 
new hands had been set to chip rust from the 
iron deck. With exaggerated effort they would 
heave the hammers and let them fall ; a 
diminutive cloud of dust would fly ; the men 
would rest a moment, sigh deeply, wipe their 
brows, and again wield the hammers. 

I watched them in pity, knowing they had 
proved both useless and ill-tempered. The 
mate had tried them up the masts, and they 
had broken four rungs of the rope ladders with 
their big feet. Now, even I knew that to 
climb a rope ladder you must throw your 
weight on your hands, gripping the sides — ^the 
mate had told me so. The Deserter, who had 
enrolled as an A.B., was tried at the wheel, 
and in five minutes had steered the ship in 
twice as many different directions ; after 
which he had been driven from the bridge 
with a warning never to come back save 
under guard and for purposes of scrubbing. 
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His friend the Cook had never been trusted 
at the wheel at all, lest he should mistake it 
for an egg-beater. On watch, neither seemed 
able to distinguish between a gull or a gully, 
by power of eye or of ear ; and when repri- 
manded about this or anything else, they 
would grow sulky. The Fordham would have 
done better to sail short of two hands, since 
the others of the crew had to do all the necessary 
work among themselves, while unnecessary 
work was devised to keep these two out of 
mischief. It occurred to me that this nautical 
principle of additional tasks to soothe troubled 
spirits and avert mutinies might apply on 
land also. The principle might be summed up 
as follows : — 

Leave time to think to a brain that doesn't 
know how, and you'll make a mutineer or an 
anarchist. 

Give a chance to work to a man who has real 
stuff in him, and you'll make a success. 

Impose the obligation to work upon a man 
who has neither brain nor stuff, and you can't 
help his being a fool, but you render him 
harmless and useful to himself and to his 
fellows. 

Doubtless for the same reason. Cockney had 
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been sent up in a bos'n's chair to paint the 
foremast. Both the skipper and the second 
mate had warned me to avoid this youth as I 
would a mad bull or a furnace fire or a western 
cyclone : whereupon he had acquired powers of 
fascination which kept me ever watching him 
and trying, though unsuccessfully, to entice 
him into conversation. Cockney was such a 
bad lot, it appeared, that his parents had put 
him on a training-ship to be rid of him ; but 
he spread corruption at such a rate among the 
other boys that the training-ship presently 
was fain to be rid of him too, on the plea that 
he was beyond the reach of the sternest dis- 
cipline. So it came about that he was exer- 
cising his talents at the expense of the British 
merchant marine. Necessarily, I took an in- 
terest in anyone so daring and so influential ; 
and I was therefore following his every move- 
ment. 

If I might have presumed that he was 
painting, I should certainly not have guessed 
that he sat in a chair, whether a bos'n's or 
anybody else's. It was a mere board suspended 
by ropes from the foremast rigging, but the 
mate called it by the name I have used. 
Cockney held a pot of paint in one hand, and 
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in the other a brush with which he spasmodi- 
cally splashed the mast. Each time the ship 
gently rolled or dipped, he would swing away, 
leaning back with outstretched legs to keep his 
balance. As he swung thus, his bare feet woiild 
glide over the slippery freshly painted patches. 
There were samples of American soil on those 
feet ; and tar from the hatches ; and coal- 
dust from the bunkers ; and rust-stains from 
the decks ; and reminiscences of all the differ- 
ent hued paint-pots on board. I reflected 
that by the time he had finished with that mast, 
it might be sold to one of our American multi- 
millionaires as the back of Joseph's coat 
authentically petrified. 

Suddenly the second mate's voice rang out : 
" Why don't you pay attention to what ye're 
doing, you fool ? " 

Cockney turned a head terrible to behold. 
He had just lost his cap overboard — or Jimmie's 
cap, rather, for his own had gone the day be- 
fore. His crown was like a wheat-field between 
the harvesting and the gleaning. That morn- 
ing he had allowed Sonny, the mess-room 
steward, to operate on his shaggy wool with a 
pair of shears ; stubble varying from an 
eighth of an inch in shortness to three-quarters 
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of an inch in length rose straight on end every- 
where save in front, and there a fringe four or 
five hairs thick straggled gloomily over his 
coal-dusted forehead. His right cheek was 
swollen to the size of two by some cause which 
he had defined as a cold, but which the skipper 
was treating as an ulcerated tooth, and which 
the mate was surreptitiously treating as an 
incipient cancer provoked by over-devotion 
to six clay pipes. These embellishments on 
scalp and face were fearful enough ; but 
when a slash of red across the other cheek, and 
two hands as it were gore-stained, had been 
added to the ensemble. Cockney was as an 
Indian arrayed for battle. 

" You ass ! " screamed Mr. Gregory. 

" Ye 're wiping off with ye' feet all the paint ye' 
put on with ye' brush ! " 

This, from his enemy the second mate ! 
Now would Cockney's desperate character 
assert itself in a way to make little fishes 
rush for safety to the depths of the ocean ! 

But what happened was simply that a 
crimson blush glowed where Cockney's face 
was not already red or black, and he showed 
his teeth in a bashful lop-sided grin as he called 
back cheerfully, " Yes, sir ! " After which he 
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plied his brush with renewed zeal until the next 
time the ship dipped, and he then wiped off 
with his feet twice as much paint as he had put 
on with his brush. 

" I believe the mate is right in taking his 
side occasionally against the skipper and Mr. 
Gregory," I thought. " That a desperate 
character ? Nonsense ! He has too keen a 
sense of humour." 

Besides making sails, Manuel was making 
noises. These were so strange, that I should 
not have known what they were meant to 
be, if, in response to a request for a song from 
Cockney, the latter had not informed me that 
" Frenchy's the only singin' Johnny on board." 
Manuel was evidently so proud of his accom- 
plishment, that he never started any tune with- 
out carrying it through all the others he knew. 

" What is the use of your patching sails ? " 
I asked, to interrupt the dismal concert. 
" Your masts aren't rigged for the hoisting of 
anything better than cotton bales. Oh — I 
suppose it's to keep you busy — even you ! " 
I added, impressed by the mild face and gentle 
manners of the elderly sailor, and reflecting 
that he was put on the same footing with 
Cockney the reprehensible. 
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" And for v'at zey veel do vit eet v'en I 
feenish ! " Manuel said scornfully, shrugging 
his shoulders and spreading out his hands 
like a seal's flippers. " But I, a Roscoff 
marine, I know my trade, veech is more zan all 
on board zey can say ! " 

" You certainly do," I confirmed him cheer- 
fully. " And while I don't pretend to know 

my trade, I may say for myself " I hesitated, 

not knowing just how much I ought to say to 
myself. 

" You better know zan ze last purser — 
she 'ave no trade ! " chuckled Manuel with a 
leer. " She 'ave no trade — ^but to make 
trooble ! " 

" Eh — what ? A sAe-purser ? " I exclaimed 
unguardedly. " So that was why the skip- 



per " 

In a flash, Manuel's face had become enig- 
matical, as he rattled on : 

" Ze sailing sheep of ze ancient time " 

" But the lady " 



" On ze old saileeng sheep " 

" Yes, but you started to say " 

" Eet zere 'ad honne camaraderie, all most 

vork togezer. But now, each vork for 'eemself, 

ze leetle offeecer een second " 
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" But tell me about the lady purser ! " 

" Vat ees zat, a ladee purser ? I say not 
zat. I talk of ze old days and ze new ! " 

At that moment of all others, Mr. Gregory 
came to the bridge, having meanwhile replaced 
Mr. Richards. 

My instinct as to hostility with the second 
mate, after our sharp words in Charleston, 
had not been mistaken. Throughout the trip, 
we had clashed whenever we met. Each time 
we parted, I would vow inwardly not to deal 
with the man again ; and next time we met, 
Mr. Gregory had but to make a casual remark 
for me to challenge it — unless I made the 
remark, and the second mate opened the 
battle. Yet we did not reach the open rup- 
ture which would have been a relief. The key 
to the situation was that Mr. Gregory loved 
arguments ; and having broken with the skip- 
per, the mate, the engineers, and the stewards, 
and being forbidden by nautical etiquette to 
wrangle with the sailors, he was careful not 
to lose his last adversary, and accordingly 
maintained material peace with me so as to 
wage wars of words. I failed to appreciate 
these arguments ; for even when I was theo- 
retically right, the second mate would claim 
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some immoral sort of victory, and would 
rejoice unworthily. At such instants, Mr. 
Gregory, never beautiful with his boiled 
lobster complexion and bleached-tow hair and 
moustache, had a hyena-like snarl over his 
decimated teeth which roused me to savage 
passions left untamed in man through centuries 
of supposed civilisation ; the thirst for hatred, 
for vengeance, for brutality, for blood. When 
I drew near the second mate, I sympathised 
with the cat beginning to bristle and spit at 
a dog just because it was a dog. I would 
show my degree of evolution beyond the cat 
or the savage by doing nothing at all. But 
I would wonder, in my philosophic moments, 
whether as much justice might not exist in 
primitive natures as in more developed ones, 
and if mankind might not be much the same 
in all ages and classes save for more or less 
bark or varnish, as the case might be. 

It occurred to me only at this juncture, as 
Mr. Gregory approached with unnecessary 
blatancy to relieve me of my watch on the 
bridge, that I should be accompUshing some- 
thing very real if I flattered out of Mr. Gregory 
the information which I so much wanted. I 
had not forgotten that former purser, though I 
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may not have mentioned him — ^her-— for some 
time. And the present discovery that it was 
a case of " her " had stirred me up consider- 
ably. Nor was it a mere attack of curiosity, 
mind you, Thorpe. It was professional rivalry. 
I had established a record for pursers of 
merchant steamers which seemed unique, but 
which I had had no opportunity to compare. 

The hour was well chosen for practising 
upon my enemy's better feelings. He had 
roused the skipper in the early daylight, 
reporting that a sailing-ship wanted to signal ; 
and when the said ship greeted the Fordham, 
jt was merely with the jeers of her wrinkled 
canvas, and the display of her name as the 
Admiral Van Tromp. To be disturbed for 
the sake of this Dutchman among all others, 
and then to be ignored by him, was too much 
for our British skipper, who avoided an attack 
of apoplexy only by exploding upon Mr. 
Gregory. 

" Skipper still sulking below ? " I asked 
pleasantly. " I imagine he didn't sulk as much 
when he had a lady purser aboard." 

" Wrong, as usual, but you must be getting 
used to it," the second mate snapped. 

" Getting used to it ? " I flared, forgetting 
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the subject at issue. " I'm not wrong nearly 
so often as you. Only when I am wrong I 
admit it, and you never will when you are. I 
sometimes wonder, Mr. Gregory, where your 
British sporting blood and spirit of fair play 
come in." 

" It isn't necessary for me to inquire about 
your Yankee impudence," Mr. Gregory re- 
torted. 

I knew what he wanted. He hoped I would 
answer, " I'm not a Yankee, I'm a Southerner." 
But I knew better than to do it — for I had done 
it before. 

"That would be totally useless," I replied 
instead. " Impudence is possible only towards 
one's superiors. Don't forget that, like your- 
self, I am an officer of this steamer." 

" I don't forget it, and it's well you don't," 
Mr. Gregory flashed back. " As second mate, 
I'm third man on board. As passenger, you 
might be the unknown quantity : as officer, 
you drop to Number Four ! " 

That was the end. I left the bridge, bent 
only on not breaking the ship's peace which I, as 
an ojgficer, was pledged to respect. The articles 
were there to hold me if I transgressed. 

And you can ask what had become of my 
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" detached observation " ? Oh, Thorpe, is it 
possible that you are only beginning to note 
the weak spot in the putting on of my armour ? 
Don't condemn the armour, though. It was 
I who had things still to learn. 

Eh ? No, I was speaking quite seriously. 
There were really things still for me to learn. 
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We were nearing Gibraltar, and unless I 
gathered prompt information about the she- 
purser who had once sailed on our he-ship, 
I risked never knowing the story. My one 
hope lay in the mate. Not only was I on 
better terms with him than with any one else 
aboard, but I had a certain respect for him, 
since he alone had not yet proved incompetent. 
Though I had already tried questioning him 
and had failed, I had another method of 
approach at my disposal ; and I chose his 
watch and the bridge, that night, as my time 
and place. 

The weather was clear and the sea smooth, 
but not clearer than my innocence or smoother 
than my voice as I directed the conversation 
towards the skipper's former voyages, and the 
duties of a purser, whether male or female. 

" You want to worm that out of me, do 
you ! " Mr. Richards exclaimed. " My lad, 
it's as much as my job's worth ! Get the 
skipper himself to tell you who those alabaster 
statues are for, and then you'll hold the story." 
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" The alabaster ! Those six cases which 
blocked my state-room in Charleston ? I owe 
them an old grudge ! " I returned. 

" Well, they're intended to settle one, so it 
works out even," said the mate. And, to 
render further comment impossible, he walked 
to the rail and signalled down to the chief 
engineer, who sat on a hatch of the after deck. 

This was unprecedented — it was the most 
conspicuous proof of the dangers of indiscre- 
tion. Our officers and the engineers were on 
bad terms, as is the case with all self-respecting 
merchant steamers. Never once before, during 
the entire trip, had Mr. Jones, the chief, been 
so honoured. He sprang up the steps, and 
began as if fearing the mate might reconsider : 

" I was just thinking and wondering which 
was the best profession, engineering or naviga- 
tion. You remember what you were arguing 
yesterday ' ' 

" It must have been the second mate," 
Mr. Richards said coolly. " I never argued 
the point with you." 

" But I remember you " 

" And I remember I didn't," the mate inter- 
rupted. " There was nothing to argue about. 
To argue, Mr. Jones, you've got to have what 
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they call bases. You can have an A + B or 
an X — Y ; but you can't solve muddles 
beginning, ' Take the sun plus a black pea,' or 
' Take a pig's ear from the ocean.' Things in 
different classes can't be added or subtracted 
— or argued. And I can't argue with you as 
to whether your profession is better than mine, 
because I have a profession while you've got 
only a trade. Lots of nice, clever young chaps 
want to be ships' oflficers, but only those who're 
not fit to do anything else turn engineers." 

" It's exactly the other way ! " screamed Mr. 
Jones. 

" I don't congratulate you on your resource- 
fulness, Mr. Jones. You're paying me a com- 
pliment in finding nothing better than to 
reverse my words, but it shows you'd better 
stick to engineering. That's only proper res- 
pect, too, since your department is under 
mine." 

Mr. Jones fairly snorted : 

"Navigation has got nothing whatever to 
do with engineering ! " 

" If we get you up on a reef, you might think 
otherwise," the mate replied. 

" And if we exploded a boiler on you " 

The chief never finished. As he made the 
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grim suggestion there was a sizz and pop from 
below, and a cloud of vapour shot up ; the 
machinery gave a convulsive throb, slowed 
down, and stopped. At the first sound, Mr. 
Jones had leaped to the deck without as much 
as touching the ladder. 

" That," moralised Mr. Richards while the 
Fordham rocked idly at a standstill, " is what 
comes of neglecting one's duties. This man 
was supposed to be running the machinery of 
this valuable ship with her precious cargo and 
priceless crew. Yet he had little enough 
conscience to abandon his post and come to 
disturb me in the discharge of my own duties. 
Don't you see for yourself, now, how real our 
superiority must be ? And just think, the ship 
is within twenty-four hours of Gibraltar ! In 
the track of liners, too ! " 

Some lights from the distance had borne down 
upon our port beam with the swiftness of 
arrows. 

" What's that ? " I cried out. 

" A liner ! I forgot the red lamps ! She 
doesn't know we're disabled ! " gasped the 
mate. 

Such was the fact. The liner, whose hull 
now loomed over us, had seen only the mast- 
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headlight and our port Hght, and, supposing 
us in motion, was allowing for our progress. 

She passed clear, after all ; and, leaving 
the bridge, I went to the foredeck, advancing 
sadly in a sense of infinite solitude — ^the only 
officer on board who had not yet failed in a 
crisis. 

Close upon midnight, I stood in the tip of 
the bow, looking upon the water where it 
parted in sparkling foam as the Fordham glided 
on, gently rising and falling. 

The waves reminded me of the petty 
grievances which so often make life unbearable. 
Here came a big sturdy one, approaching 
triumphant, sure of success, already revelling 
in its unwon glory. As it struck, our bow 
clave it in two, and then in our turn we deemed 
we had won. But not yet — the shattered 
remnants broke and retreated only to rush 
back with fresh vigour to the charge and 
hurl their strength against the enemy. Each 
new attempt was repulsed and retrieved like 
the first. 

When all had been said and done, was the 
reward worth the labour ? One wave was 
not dispersed and vanquished ere another 
was already crying vengeance. And some 
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fateful day Ocean's mighty heart would 
be stirred, his angry pulses would lash the 
waters, his all-powerful arms woidd close rovmd 
this ship which had braved him a myriad 
times : her valiant conflicts would go for 
nothing as she succumbed in the end. 

And in such way after struggling and re- 
sisting, after courage under adversity, after 
effort under suffering, after triumph under 
temptation, after fortitude vmder victory and 
defeat alike — even as after a first weak, 
cowardly surrender to sin — ^the dissolution 
came stern and unvarying. And so-called 
materialists could be so matter-boimd that 
for them this sordid, shabby chapter of death, 
this lame and impotent conclusion, this flicker- 
ing out of a flame which had only half-burned 
and half-lived, could be held up as an end to 
all things ? No ! The ship was the body 
upon the ocean of the soul : to lose herself 
meant to find herself. 

***** 

Well ! It may be something of a flight I 
was taking there. But events called me back 
from it as abruptly as you yourself have just 
done, Thorpe. 

Hoarse cries near at hand interrupted my 
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thought. Cockney's voice was ringing down 
to the depths of the forecastle : 

"O— oh, Roseyl O— oh, Rosey ! I've 
rung eight bells twice ! D'ye want me to 
ring 'em fifty times, and be damned to ye ? " 

Jimmie's voice added itself to Cockney's in 
words less resolute and in accents more mushy : 

" O — oh, Roshey ! If it'd been your watch, 
you'd be quick enough about getting othersh 



up!" 

Irate mutterings issued from below, and the 
two young sailors leaped back : 

" Bless me, but what's the blasted row about ? 
Eight bells hasn't as much as struck ! " 

" They've struck twice over, I tell ye ! " 
Cockney protested. " Were you waitin' for 
me to bring you yo' tea, you lazy old hog ? " 

" Ye whelp ! " roared Rosey. " Just let 
me catch ye " 

Cockney made a swift movement of the arm, 
as if drawing something from the region of his 
chest, and lunged forward. There was a 
flash of steel, and a dull snap against Rosey's 
very back. Rosey wheeled. Jimmie sprang 
upon him from behind, while Cockney attacked 

in front. 

I had stood by in speechless surprise. I 
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didn't know how to fight with murderous 
sailors, and I should have infinitely preferred 
to be elsewhere. But I was an officer, and a 
competent officer, and I couldn't be a witness to 
foul play. As the struggling group twirled, 
Jimmie-'s fat back was presented to me, and 
I prudently decided to leave Cockney as 
antagonist for the big sailor. Pinning down 
Jimmie's arms, I pulled him off Rosey's neck 
like a crab from a bait. 

Jimmie wrenched free, faced me, and nerved 
himself for a supreme effort in the shape of a 
kick. It was psychologically borne in upon me 
that the more promptly I changed places, the 
better it would be for my health. The con- 
quence was that when Jimmie kicked out, 
with a violence which caused his knee and 
ankle joints to crack, his boot, instead of plant- 
ing itself neatly in my stomach, was impelled 
to shoot overboard. Whereupon Jimmie, 
having lost first his head and then his boot — 
which combined losses might have balanced 
one another — proceeded next to lose his bal- 
ance itself, and then he was undone. So he 
sprawled on the deck, where Cockney, thrown 
by the unhampered Rosey, had come crashing 
a few seconds before. 
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Rosey hurried off without further ado to 
assume the belated duties of his watch. I 
waited, curious as to what might happen next. 

If you can believe me, they took to quarrel- 
ling, because Jimmie had lost his boot and 
Cockney had broken his knife — ^an American 
bowie-knife, he called it, but I knew it was 
really a bread-knife with one of those bowed 
edges. From having their respective feelings 
hurt, they proceeded to hurt each other's 
feelings ; and then an exchange of hurtful 
words threatened hurts of a graver sort yet. 
I stepped out from the shadow. Cockney 
and Jimmie had already risen. As my form 
detached itself in the night, they ceased their 
strife, and, doubling up not each other but 
themselves, they fled. 

The mere sight of me had sufficed : they 
knew how I had previously distinguished 
myself, they respected my position, they feared 
my authority. 

But a distant whisper reached me : 

" Old Gregory thought he had us that 
time ! " 

Ah, Thorpe ! I don't like to recall those 
words, even after so many years ! To have 
risked my life for duty, and then be mistaken 
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for the second mate, of all people ! My 
illusions were definitely shattered, my ambition 
was a thing of the past, my very new dimen- 
sion seemed to sink into uselessness, into 
disgrace. If it had not been that Barcelona 
was to bring me into contact with a real 
skipper, with a genuine man, who should 
revolutionise my ways and illumine my ideas 
as fully and completely as the new sea life 
had done unto the old ; a man who had deep 
knowledge and understanding, and who, but 
for his craving to dominate at any price, 

might 

What's the matter, Thorpe ! Have I talked 
enough for to-day ? Or too much entirely ? 
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" No," Vivian Thorpe replied. " I may be 
able to stand a little more — provided you 
keep to your facts, which are amusing, and 
spare your generalities, which are a riddle." 

" Was that what caused the anxious look 
in your eye ? " Gareth asked. 

" No," Thorpe again replied, " I have ob- 
served that it is tea-time, and I am watching 
the door for developments. You would like 
tea, wouldn't you ? " 

" Nothing could be more welcome," said 
Gareth. 

As in answer to the wish, a door opened 
softly and a well-appointed footman brought in 
a small table, on which all that was needed for 
a dainty tea presently materialised. 

" Two lumps of sugar, please ; and milk," 
Gareth went on. "Is it really milk ? I'm 
glad, for I prefer it to cream. If you don't 
mind, I should like the cup to be full. Not 
fussy about the size of the cup, you know ; 
a very small one will always do — provided 
it's full. Partly-filled tea-cups irritate me, 
somehow. Their only excuse is when the 
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agonised look of my hostess tells me she 
expected eight guests and sixteen have already 
come, and there are sounds of an entire family 
just arriving." 

" I trust it's not the same look with which I 
cut short your narrative ? " Thorpe said. 

" There's a vast difference between an 
anxious host and an agonised hostess," Gareth 
returned. " In fact, I believe bachelor enter- 
tainments are so keenly appreciated by women 
because, whatever happens, the host never 
does get agonised. His fair guests have come 
thrilling with expectancy that the spoons will 
give out, or a plate or two be smashed, or the 
dessert appear served in a sauce-boat ; but 
they know the host will lead the laugh which 
they may enjoy appropriately, at the moment, 
instead of having to wait and laugh after, as 
they must do when women entertain. But this 
surely doesn't apply to you, Thorpe. I have 
never seen a more perfectly appointed house. 
Not very much of the casual bachelor about all 
this ! " 

The host's face clouded. 

"As I was saying" — Vivian Thorpe made 
the transition unnecessarily marked — " your 
generalities are a riddle. You claim to have 
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discovered the Fourth Dimension, yet you 
acknowledge yourself a victim to circumstances. 
How can you reconcile this ? " 

" Easily. I had not learned to manage my 
new sense. In fact, at the point of my narra- 
tive I have now reached, the sense was quite 
at the beginning of its development." 

" But that's nonsense ! " Thorpe protested. 
" I don't pretend to have investigated this 
question particularly, but at least I have some 
ordinary education. With the sense of the 
Fourth Dimension, one could get out of a 
room though the doors and windows were 
sealed ; and by extending this, one ought also 
to be able to escape from circumstances. 
Furthermore, one could see through the walls 
and detect exactly what was in or beyond them, 
and so be aware of all that was happening 
inside or out. If the Fourth Dimension 
exists at all, then it is a condition, hence 
absolute, and one either knows it or doesn't 
know it." 

" Do you remember," Gareth asked, " my 
words when speaking of the ant episode ? 
I said I went wrong, at first, because of popular 
prejudices ? Don't jump at ' popular,' 
Thorpe ; it's not an insinuated reproach. 
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' Academic ' prejudice would do better, for 
it's the Academies that have led the public 
astray. You state that with the sense of the 
Fourth Dimension you could escape from a 
closed room. I should have thought so too, 
once upon a time. But stop to think it out 
as I did. 

" Ask yourself, first, if a point may not 
exist without being in a line ; next, if a line 
may not exist without being in a plane ; 
next, if a plane may not exist without forming 
part of a solid. The answer in each case is 
Yes, isn't it ? Well ! If you can conceive of 
a point which is only a point, and a line which 
is only a line, and a plane which is only a 
plane — why can't you conceive of a solid 
which is only a solid ? The solid may possess 
the Fourth Dimension — ^but so may your plane 
belong to a solid, your line to a plane, or your 
point to a line ! 

" Take this room. It may have four dimen- 
sions. If it has, then the completely developed 
sense of the Fourth would enable one to escape 
though doors and windows were sealed. But 
it may have only three dimensions — in other 
words, may be only a cube. And if it is that 
and nothing more, then. Fourth Dimension or 
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no Fourth Dimension, you will be as much a 
prisoner in here as that ant would have been 
on a plane which was only a plane and extended 
to infinity. The difference is that you would 
be boxed in while the ant would be boxed out, 
if I may so express myself ; but, though with 
conditions fundamentally opposed, the result 
which concerns us would be the same." 

" And yet," Thorpe began, " if this sense 
doesn't enable us to see through and go 
through " 

Gareth interrupted him : 

" Once more, it's a case of may or may not. 
Don't confuse the sense of the Fourth Dimen- 
sion with the power of the X-Ray. The latter 
doesn't render matter transparent, it forces 
its way between the atoms of which matter is 
composed. That is why the abuse of X-Rays 
kills living tissue — the atoms, forced apart too 
frequently, can't connect properly again." 

" Are you sure ' atom ' is the word you 
mean ? " Thorpe asked sceptically. "A scient- 
ist might express this differently." 

" What do I care, when all I am seeking is 
to be clear and simple ? " Gareth demanded, 
warming. " If we are to quibble and split 
hairs over terms, we shall never get anywhere — 
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for it's the method of people who don't want 
to get anywhere. You have followed me, 
haven't you ? Well, that's all I want. Where 
I have technical jargon at my disposal, I would 
rather not use it, for I speak to ordinary 
human beings like myself, not to specialists. 
The latter wouldn't listen to me anyway, 
whatever the terms I use ; it would be for them 
a question of prestige, of self-defence, almost of 
life and death, to keep me out of their field. 
They would adopt means fair or foul to de- 
molish me in the eyes of those who follow them. 
So I give them the easy, familiar means — 
quibbing and hair-splitting. All I ask is to 
be clear and simple, that those who want to 
listen without pigeon-holing may do so ! 

" Do you know, Thorpe, how one eminent 
mathematician disposed of my story of the 
ant and the table ? He said the ant was not 
necessarily limited to the two dimensions, 
for it might have had wings ! He didn't care 
for the case in point, he couldn't get inter- 
ested in the truths beyond : he knew, as a 
scientist, that ants might have wings ! Poor 
science 1 yet it will live and grow in spite of 
scientists — ^as art will live and grow in spite of 
artists ! " 
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" I am afraid I have forgotten where you 
were in your argument," Thorpe prompted. 

" I haven't," Gareth responded cheerfully, 
and resumed : 

" We were discussing the action of X-Rays 
on atoms. Now, I can't tell you, any more 
than you can tell me, probably, how such 
powers might be exercised by a man ; but a 
generation ago the powers of the ray itself 
would have been denied ; so our generation 
may admit the theoretic possibility of a man 
or an object forcing its respective atoms through, 
or rather between, the respective atoms of 
another body. But that would be the X-Ray 
power of penetrating and therefore seeing : 
it would not be the Fourth Dimension, though 
it might go with the latter. With the X-Ray 
power, I might detect a black spot in the heart 
of that white lily, though it's hidden from me 
now. But with the Fourth Dimension sense, 
I shall see and judge the lily as it truly is, and 
in all directions : I may be led to observe the 
spot, but I shall certainly not be limited to 
the spot. 

" Well, what I was beginning to learn on the 
ocean, in spite of my inexperience with nautical 
matters, was this seeing and judging truly." 
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" I should like you to prove that you did," 
said Vivian Thorpe, "before you attempt any 
more of this sort of talk. Let me give you a 
cup of tea ? " 

" Please. Your tea is good, Thorpe. Yes, 
much better than that made by the cook of 
the Fordham. And slightly better than that 
aboard the Ben Nevis whose bon-vivant 
Captain 

" But I'm getting ahead of my story, am I 
not ? Where were we ? Had we reached 
Barcelona ? Let's say we had, anyway, for 
that's where the next important episode 
occurred." 
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We had made the outer harbour of Barcelona 
late at night ; and at sunrise the pilot came 
to take us into the inner harbour where we 
docked. 

After an early breakfast, I followed Captain 
Speed ashore. Our first visit was to O'Neil, 
our ship chandler, in a tiny street just off the 
Plaza del Colon. Mrs. O'Neil, a stout, elderly 
Spanish woman, full twenty years her hus- 
band's senior (married for the sake of her dower, 
as O'Neil afterwards told me apologetically), 
sat knitting in the front of her shop, a picture 
of domestic content. About her, hiding the 
walls, littering the floors, covering the table, 
encumbering the chairs, were other pictures 
less pleasing. Spanish scenes of toreadors with 
swords and doiias with mantillas ; views of 
boats, shells, clouds, trees, paving-stones ; 
glimpses of sand, water, people, animals — 
all executed in the same glaring hues, with 
the same sleek touch, the same lack of drawing, 
proportion, and composition, the same air of 
having been done with a scrubbing brush and 
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a toasting-fork out of paint scraped from the 
side of a house. 

This a ship chandler's ! I had expected a 
small, low, dingy room with the odour of sperm 
oil lingering in nooks and corners. I had never 
smelt sperm oil, and I believe I identified it with 
old tarpaulins. Then I expected to stumble 
over piles of boots and knives and rope and 
canvas and fish-hooks, as I dodged barrels of 
nails and hard-tack — I should say kegs, 
shouldn't I ? No wonder I got my terms 
mixed, however, when all I found was an old 
woman making socks in a simny window-front, 
surrounded by daubs which might have sent 
any self-respecting ship to the bottom in sheer 
disgust of living. 

" Ah, you like mee peecture ! " said Mrs. 
O'Neil, seeing my terrified eyes riveted on 
certain specimens surpassing their fellows in 
criminal hideousness. " I 'ave peecture, 
noseeng but peecture. Zees mee parlour — I 
seet, I look een ze street, I look at mee peecture, 
I look at mee friend. So when ze offeecer 
come, I say, ' Zees mee parlour, I 'ave noseeng 
but peecture, noseeng but peecture !' Sh ! You 
come 'ere. You see ? " 

Instinctively I held my breath, since polite- 
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ness did not admit of my closing my eyes as I 
followed Mrs. O'Neil. And there, in an inner 
shop, lay the wines and stores by the sale of 
which Mr. and Mrs. O'Neil were growing rich, 
exempt from taxation ! No inspector had 
ever dared penetrate beyond those rows of 
paintings : this fortress had made unto itself 
a barricade of lepers. 

I did not breathe freely until Speed and I 
were in the street once more, going towards a 
little water-front haunt where, it seemed, real 
Catalonian muscatel might be had, and where 
Speed would await the hour for his agent's 
offices to open. It proved to be such a place 
as old-time seamen might have frequented 
without blushing for it. The boards of the 
sanded floor were worn by the friction of many 
feet ; the rafters showed black against a 
smoked and dingy ceiling ; the tables were of 
massive wood, stained on the top and chipped 
at the edges ; rude benches were built in the 
walls, battered stools stood about them ; and 
two small windows admitted light from the 
street, which was above the level of the flooring. 
Here, Captain Speed presently left me. 

The little room had only one other occupant, 
a man reading a paper at a table near one of 
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the windows. As I noticed him, he raised his 
eyes : and between us passed that electric 
thrill which is said to be generated at the first 
meeting of two people destined to play an 
important part in each other's lives. 

If this theory be true, then Nature is more 
wasteful of her magnetic currents than would 
be expected of a housewife so thrifty in other 
respects ; and she can follow here no strict 
law like those credited with governing the 
Tuiiverse. I have known electric thrills to 
flash between people in tramcars on rainy days ; 
or coming in violent contact when hastening 
in different directions ; or just idly because 
their eyes happen to meet when they are 
thinking intensely. Yet I have observed that 
such incidents are not invariably followed by 
tragedies mental, moral, or physical ; whereas, 
on the other hand, people born to wreck each 
other have, to my positive knowledge, impressed 
themselves at first contact only by the frankest 
boredom. But, however the theory of the 
thing may work, the fact remains that a thrill 
did pass between the stranger and myself. 
Or, at all events, I thought it did, and felt 
intuitively that my first real adventure had 
begun. It didn't occur to me until much later 
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that the attention which I paid to the man 
on this account might, by attracting his notice, 
have been responsible for what followed. 

The man was short, somewhat stout, and 
middle-aged. His shoulders were broad, but 
bent so as to lend him a slightly hump-backed 
appearance. His hair was grey, and he wore 
a heavy moustache curled up at the ends. His 
steel-blue eyes were the most uncomfortably 
piercing ever centred on me ; and this, as well 
as curiosity, caused me to stare ill-manneredly. 
After one short, keen look in which he saw 
more of me than I had of him in long moments 
of observation, he took up his paper and read 
for a while. Then he addressed me with 
simple unconcern : 

" You are the Fordham's passenger ? " 

If I had been struck by my neighbour's 
personality, I was now astounded. My first 
idea, that this was information gathered from 
Speed, had to be discarded : Speed had not 
spoken beyond ordering coffee, and then saying 
good-bye. 

"^ How do you know me ? " I asked, un- 
guardedly accepting the position of passenger. 

" I don't," said the stranger easily. " I 

don't really know your skipper either, for I 
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have forgotten his name ; but I saw him in 
Leghorn last January. I remember ships' names 
but only the faces of men. Perhaps you know 
of me. I'm Captain Morton." 

" I — I'm afraid I don't," I stammered, 
conscious that I was disgracing myself and 
wishing I had the courage to lie. 

" Since you're neither an owner nor an 
agent, and not even a ship-chandler, there's no 
reason why you should have heard of me," 
Morton pursued. " You didn't happen to 
notice my ship, the Ben Nevis, as you came 
in port ? " 

" I must have seen her, though I couldn't 
read the name," I assured him. 

" She's in the outer harbour, because we 
brought coal. You brought a clean cargo, and 
were allowed within the second breakwater. 
How do I know ? Simply by your surprise 
when I mentioned that I was in the outer 
harbour. I can also tell you that your particular 
clean cargo must have been cotton, because 
you're from the States, and the Southern States 
at that. Where do you go next ? I'm bound 
for Seville to get a load of ore for Scotland. I 
always go to Seville at this season. It's just 
right there, now ; earlier it's too damp, later 
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too hot. This year we'll be in time for the 
famous Holy Week processions." 

" I wish we might go to Seville ; we don't 
yet know our next port," I said. 

" Oh, if I remember the Fordhamrightly, she's 
too big for the Guadalquivir. She's kept for 
ocean traffic, and you'll probably go back to 
America. Are you staying with her ? " 

" I must. I'm her purser." 

" I don't suppose you're apprenticed ? " 
Captain Morton asked, with a tinge of irony. 
" A decorative officer who pays his way might 
find a good berth on some ship with a pleasant 
port in view." 

" Decorative officer ! " I protested. " Dec- 
orative salary, if you will " 



" Shilling a month," interrupted Morton. 
" And you pay four shillings a day," 

" Five ! " I corrected, glad to display superior 
knowledge. " Every penny of it goes to the 
owners, too. The skipper isn't making any- 
thing by it." 

" One shilling a day goes to the owners, 
for the wear and tear of your boots on their 
nice iron decks," Morton asserted. " Then 
your fare costs just one shilling and fourpence, 
or it's supposed to. That's what the master 
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is allowed for feeding himself, his mates, and 
his engineers. Since he buys the provisions, 
he may reduce the expenses if he wants to, 
and pocket the difference. But if he likes 
to be honest, then he gives proper food." 
(An illumination in regard to the Fordhani's 
table here broke upon me.) " But even then, 
the skipper has spent for you only two and 
four ; and what do you suppose he does with 
the difference ? Why, by adding an extra 
shilling he is robbing you ! " 

" That's iniquitous, especially in my circum- 
stances ! " I exploded. " Because I'm not 
decorative — I mean, I'm very useful. Although 
I may be serving for a nominal salary, I was on 
several occasions the only man who never lost 
his head. Now that old-fashioned seaman- 
ship no longer exists, ordinary shore common- 
sense is needed aboard merchant steamers ; 
and you needn't believe that master, mates, or 
sailors had it ! I can't tell you the whole 
story — ^too long, and perhaps it wouldn't be 
loyal. But you may judge from this one fact : 
in Charleston, the Captain actually took a 
deserter to complement his crew ! If there's 
one thing which self-respecting people ought 
to draw the line at, it's deserters ! " 
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Morton watched me curiously. 

" You must have felt you were wasting 
your talents sadly. Haven't you ever longed 
for a vaster scope ? " he asked. " It's true 
there aren't any more sailors ; but why should 
there be ? We don't want them. My boys 
are male housemaids, that's all. They wash 
the decks, they wait on the mates, they do a 
bit of painting, and they learn to steer in not 
more than three directions at a time. All 
that's asked of them is that they shouldn't 
do it too badly ; but you can't expect much, 
since they've got no training at all. From the 
old point of view, masters and mates them- 
selves get no sort of training nowadays. 
I served my apprenticeship on a four-master, 
and was skipper of one for years ; but if put 
on board one now, I shouldn't know the names 
of the ropes. But I don't need them, while 
I've had to learn a lot of things which would 
make an old-time skipper look foolish. A crew 
used to consist of so many units, each with 
his own duties and all interdependent. But 
there's only one man on a modern ship. The 
mates, the sailors, the owners themselves 
don't count when the skipper's got the right 
sort of head ; and when he hasn't, all the rest 
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of 'em together can't make things work out 
straight." 

" I can see that yours is the right sort," I 
said. 

" It's not far wrong, anyway, or I shouldn't 
be here. I don't mean that I shouldn't be a 
skipper, but that I shouldn't be in this port 
which I chose with the cargo I wanted, and now 
preparing to go to the next port I choose for 
the next cargo I want." 

" How do you manage it ? " I asked. 

" There are many things to manage before 
we get so far," he went on. " I must know 
enough about engines to criticise the chief 
and keep him up to his task and down to his 
place. I must know enough about medicine 
to play doctor when any of the crew fall ill ; 
and something about naval, martial, and 
international law to play policeman in case of 
mutiny — though, by being a bit of a diplomatist, 
I can generally keep things running smoothly. 
When we enter harbour, I must first be an 
amateur detective to find the best place to 
berth the Ben Nevis, the best men to supply 
her with coal and provisions, and the best way 
for circumventing the local authorities, who 
always want to meddle in what's no concern of 
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theirs. Then I must be a bom statesman to 
carry all this through after forging the wheels 
and starting them going. At times, I must 
play shipowner and take the responsibility 
of modifying orders which unforeseen develop- 
ments have rendered impracticable. Of course, 
when I wreck my ship I have opportunities 
for displaying the old-time qualities, but not 
otherwise. A wreck's a wreck in any age or 
any part of the world." 

" When you wreck the Ben Nevis F " I echoed, 

" Oh, not this one ! I haven't got her up 
on a rock yet, but when I do, she'll stay there. 
I never do things by halves." 

" You talk of wrecking as if it were a habit 
with you," I commented. 

" It's getting perilously like it," Morton 
replied. " When a man has lost three ships, it 
begins to look like a monomania. It's true 
that I saved passengers and crews, and was 
acquitted in each case. Well, as I was saying, 
I have quite enough to keep me busy with the 
new seamanship, without bewailing the old, 
which may have been picturesque for those 
on shore, but for us was either awfully tame 
or sinfully exciting, according to the weather." 
At these words he got up. 
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" I hope I shall see you again," I ventured. 

" Very unlikely — unless O'Neil is your ship- 
chandler. Good-day to you ! " And yawning 
carelessly, Morton went out. 

My eyes remained for some time on what was 
left of my coffee. It was with a man like this 
that I might 

But from loyalty to the Fordham I crushed 
down the thought. 
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II 

On Sunday morning I went for a stroll in the 
park ; and, being fatigued, happened to re- 
flect that O'Neil's would be the best place to 
rest and refresh myself. The little shop by 
the water-front tempted me for a moment, 
because of its Catalonian muscatel ; yet finally 
I decided for O'Neil's, in spite of the pictures. 
You know why ? So do I, now. I doubt 
that I knew then, though. At most, I may 
have suspected. Anyway ! To O'Neil's I 
went, and found the place closed. Not be- 
cause of Sabbath righteousness, however. The 
shutters were barred against aggressors, and 
from the fortress Mrs. O'Neil piped shrilly : 

" Back ! Back to the sheep ! A student 
haf keel a gendarme, the meeleetary come out, 
we all get keel ! Back to the sheep, an' take 
een your gang-planks ! Run ! " 

Although stillness reigned about me as soon 
as Mrs. O'Neil ceased shrieking, I observed that 
other doors and windows were also barred ; 
and I remembered that hurried, excited, chatter- 
ing groups had passed in certain streets, while 
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other streets had been ominously deserted. 
Something must indeed be afoot. Perhaps 
the Fordharn's safety depended upon my 
arrival before the rioters. Mrs. O'Neil's words 
intimated as much. 

Fortunately, Captain Speed, by nature calm 
when not sulking, was in a dangerous mood 
that day. 

He had been roused in strange wise, whence 
his ill-temper. Mrs. O'Neil had sent him as a 
present some artificial plants in painted cloth 
pots. The boy arrived early, as usual, and, 
as usual, was caught in the companion-way and 
terrified by the mate. The surprise generally 
took the form of a loose object on which the 
boy's canvas sandal would slip on the stairs ; 
and as he came howling and sliding down in the 
scattered wake of the FordhanCs provisions, 
the mate would seize him on the wing, tickle 
him under the armpits, and then spank him 
for making too much noise. This day, he did 
not slip ; and believing himself safe for once, 
the boy advanced bravely, cherishing to his 
youthful bosom the potted plants on which 
Mrs. O'Neil had lavished her artistic talents : 
they were walking-sticks graced with paper 
leaves and things that looked like uncooked 
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dumplings for flowers. Suddenly, at the foot 
of the stairs, the boy heard a blood-curdling 
voice roar, " El diablo ! " as the mate sprang 
upon him from the shelter of the passage. 
Too panic-stricken even to scream, the boy 
bounded blindly forward, shot through the 
cabin, and collided with the jamb of the 
skipper's door, while the door itself burst open. 
The boy was checked in his course, but the 
plants began theirs where his left off, and so 
were catapulted into the skipper's very berth. 
Captain Speed, sitting up in wide-eyed con- 
sternation, an interrupted snore still gurgling 
in his nose, beheld Moses's rod descend from 
heaven and whack him across the face, while 
decayed manna rained on his chest. He knew 
his end had come, and he began to pray. But 
when he once more opened his eyes, prepared 
for a vision of heaven, he saw only a demoralised 
boy whom the mate was shaking like a 
rat, while he heard the second mate and the 
steward running up as to a house afire. The 
skipper jumped up and slammed the door with 
a violence which collapsed them all into each 
other ; and after that the officers had found 
urgent work to do anywhere except in the 
cabin. 
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The skipper was reading in his rocking- 
chair, when I arrived with my important 
news ; and the savage frown upon his face 
deepened encouragingly. Noting which, I re- 
flected that the master of the Ben Nevis was 
not the only man in the service of the British 
merchant marine. 

" I don't believe one word of it," Captain 
Speed declared when I finished. " People are 
always talking about Barcelona riots, but they 
haven't frightened me yet and they're not 
going to begin now. But if there's danger for 
the crew " 

" Mrs. O'Neil said we ought to draw in the 
gang-plank," I prompted. " Shall I take your 
orders for cutting off all communication " 

I stopped, surprised by the skipper's look. 
I turned towards the door. And then I knew 
that the danger in the town was slight, as 
compared with that which had materialised 
in the Fordhani's flanks. 

There appeared in the cabin doorway a 
figure so ghastly — a blear-eyed, blue-lipped 
wretch with matted hair and bloated cheeks 
and bleeding chin — that I failed to recognise the 
lusty Breton sailor who had kept watch with 
me on the bridge. 
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" What are you doing here ? Out you go ! " 
Captain Speed commanded sternly. 

I knew Manuel now, as he lurched forward 
and spoke huskily, in a whirl of uncertain 
gestures : 

" I stay no more on zees sacred sheep ! 
Too much of vork — ^too bad crew — noseeng to 
eat ! I knock down one ne^ sailor, now ze 
two say zey keel me ! I go now ! You 
geeve me my money and my deescharge ! 
You " 

" I'll give you over to the police ! " thundered 
Speed. It develops character, even in a weak 
man, to be caught up against the wall occas- 
ionally. And then. Speed had been well dis- 
posed for violence by the morning's adventure. 

Manuel had stopped his advance, and stared 
stupidly. 

"I go not back veet' ze crew ! You 
geeve " 

" I give you one minute to get out of here, 
or I'll have you arrested for insubordination ! " 
Speed cried. 

The sailor's eyes tried to defy the skipper — 
but his head drooped. He tried to draw 
nearer — ^but only his shoulders swayed for- 
ward. He tried to speak — but his lips muttered 
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soundless syllables. Upon his dulled, driinken 
senses had descended an awful fear — ^the fear 
of a sane, strong, sober man there before him, 
master of thought and action, watching him 
with cold, unflinching look, commanding him 
with loud, unwavering voice. He shifted his 
feet uneasily. Then, with an abrupt movement, 
as the wind-twisted tree abandons its roots 
to their fate when it crashes and falls, so his 
body turned while his feet remained useless: 
and he fell headlong into the passage. The 
spell broke, but surrender had already come. 
Cursing under his recovered breath, Manuel 
could be heard crawling and slipping up the 
companion-way. 

" I've seen this sort of thing before ! " 
Speed said to me, relieving himself in a torrent 
of words. " It's the methylated spirits sold 
as whisky at a penny a glass to foreign sailors 
in all these Spanish ports. You can judge 
for yourself what it does to them. Drives 'em 
insane ! You wouldn't believe that only last 
night this man came as near death as he ever 
will until he gets there. He was drunk and 
mad then, as he is now. He tried to come on 
board, but he tumbled into the water. That 
little devil of a Londoner they call Cockney was 
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just as drunk as he was, and stood on deck 
jeering at him instead of trying to save him 
from drowning, as any sailor with any decency, 
self-respect, or seamanship would do " 

" You shut your mouth with talkin' about 
me!" 

The sentence was bellowed down through 
the skylight, where someone had been listen- 
ing ; a clattering on the stairs followed ; and 
Cockney burst upon us. His smooth young 
face was flushed and his blue eyes were wild 
with the spirit of evil — or from evil spirits, 
the two being identical here. 

He tossed on the table a mildewed biscuit 
thickly plastered with rancid butter, and, 
crossing his arms, harangued the skipper : 

" You keep your lies for yourself, and your 
rotten grub too ! An' if you don't like me to 
sling your damned biscuits into your cabin, 
I'll sling one of your bloody mates after 'em ! 
I ain't frightened of them or of you either ! 
I'll match you now. I'll " 

The skipper did not speak. He reached for 
the tin box which always lay on his desk. In 
that box, as every man aboard the Fordham 
knew, was a loaded revolver. There was an 
expression on the skipper's set jaw which 
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meant business. The sharp little castaway, 
drunk though he might be, recognised a danger 
with which he was unprepared to cope. He 
wheeled and fled. 

The steward removed the biscuit, disinfected 
the cabin, and opened the ports. The skipper 
reverted to his novel, that pleasingly senti- 
mental " First Love and Second Marriage," 
which has alternately soothed and stirred many 
a simple heart. But he had not read half a page, 
and I had my eyes still straddled between the 
skylight and the door, wondering what would 
happen next — for I felt somehow in the atmo- 
sphere that calm was not yet restored — when 
Mr. Richards strolled in. The mates were not 
supposed to enter the cabin uninvited, save 
for meals ; I knew this move had great signi- 
ficance. Furthermore, there was a smile in 
the eye and the mouth-corner turned towards 
me, while those turned to the skipper were 
desperately solemn. I tried to warn Mr. 
Richards that he must be careful. But he 
proved singularly obtuse ; he only winked 
back at me. 

Never had mortal displayed so much awk- 
wardness to the square inch. Between the 
door and the table he managed to trip over 
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the carpet, to kick a rocker of the chair in 
which the skipper sat, and to knock the canary 
bird's cage with his head. Then he dropped 
down on the bench opposite me, but not with- 
out stepping on the dog and eUciting therefrom 
a banshee shriek. The skipper sat out the per- 
formance in his rocking-chair without raising 
his head. 

The mate ostentatiously tucked his pipe into 
a corner of his mouth, and blew out a cloud of 
smoke. 

The skipper read on. 

" Trouble with your crew ? " the mate said 
interrogatively. 

The skipper read on. 

" I was rather expecting it," the mate pur- 
sued. " They came near mutinying this morn- 
ing when they got their food. It wasn't 
worse than usual, but they felt rather queer, 
because they'd been so drunk last night. I 
talked to 'em and cooled 'em down, but I was 
afraid more trouble would come with the next 
grub." 

The skipper heard nothing. 

"Manuel's an old hand, and there's no excuse 
for him," the mate continued, addressing the 
rings of smoke he was sending on futile errands 
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over the lamp. " Cockney's new, though, 
and hasn't had time to get used to it. He's 
not such a bad lot when one knows how to 
take him. When I'd finished with the rest, 
I put in a word to him in private. ' I know 
the grub's hard on you,' says I. ' But how 
about me ? The skipper himself don't get 
much better, and he don't complain ! ' Cock- 
ney began to whimper, poor lad ; the soup 
had made him more sea-sick than any storm 
that's yet struck us. He went and pulled 
that biscuit out of his chest, to show it to me. 
Then was my time to want to be seasick, but 
instead I only almost fainted. ' This is what 
we get ! ' says Cockney. But I was a match 
for him : ' Now, my lad, you've got my sym- 
pathy, but don't you exaggerate things. They're 
bad enough as they really are. That biscuit's 
a year or so too old, but you can't make me 
believe it was served out this morning. I 
know as well as you do that you've kept it 
over from yesterday ! ' " 

The skipper's book closed with a snap and 
fell on the nose of the unhappy mat-like 
dog. 

" Mr. Richards," said Captain Speed, with 
an attempt at dignity far beneath his exhi- 
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bition before the sailors, " I give you the 
best food you could get anywhere in the service. 
The beef and pickles are of the owners' manu- 
facture, and " 

" Beef ! " exclaimed the mate. " Beef ! 
You call THAT beef ? " 

Here I remembered, in no little amusement, 
how Mr. Richards, put on his mettle as an 
officer, had once severely reprimanded the third 
engineer for presuming to criticise the quality 
of food and the manner of cooking aboard the 
Fordham. " You engineers are always grumb- 
ling about grub ! " he had said. 

" Steward ! " called Captain Speed savagely. 

The steward, who had been listening from 
the passage, ran in, pale and trembling. 

" Steward, have you ever heard Mr. Richards 
complain of the beef ? " 

" N-n-n-n-n-o, sir ! " stammered the steward. 
" He never says anything ! " 

" Certainly not ! " snorted the mate. " When 
I've got remarks to make, I come to head- 
quarters. I don't confide in any blasted 
steward ! And I haven't begun now to 
express my opinion of that beef, because it 
wouldn't be polite, and I have too much respect 
for your presence. Captain Speed. So if you 
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want to know about the beef, please question 
one of the other officers." 

He glanced at me. 

" Mr. Gareth, what complaint have you to 
make ? " the skipper demanded hotly. 

" Since this is my first trip, I can't make 
comparisons," I said prudently. " I prefer 
to say nothing." 

" There's Mr. Gregory, then ! " pursued 
Captain Speed. " Steward, has he ever com- 
plained of the beef ? " ^ 

" Oh, no, sir ! " the steward burst out 
joyously, for now at last a person had been 
mentioned who was not present. " He never 
leaves any on his plate, sir. And once he 
said — I — I mean he didn't say " 

A door in the passage crashed open and 
the second mate stalked into the cabin, his 
face redder than ever, so that his tow hair and 
moustache looked more startling. 

" I said it was enough to give us all the 
scurvy ! " he boomed. " I've never eaten a 
piece of it, and I never will, because I've had 
the scurvy and lost ten teeth by it, and I mean 
to keep the rest ! What's been in my plate 
I've given to the dog, as the best way to poison 
him and be rid of him ! So you were going to 
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lie about me, were you ? You were going to 
lie about me ? " 

He seized the terrified steward by the neck 
and dragged him out, gurgles being presently 
heard, followed by abject denials of anything 
mentioned. 

Mr. Richards sauntered away. The skipper 
began to search for " First Love and Second 
Marriage." 

With a pang of guilt, I remembered that 
question of the Fordhani's outward security. 

" Shall I order the gang-plank drawn in ? " 
I asked. 

" My God, no ! " cried the skipper, beads of 
perspiration pearling his startled brow. " Have 
another gang-plank put out, quick ! " 
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Ill 

Five days of constant ordering, swearing, 
grappling, hoisting, lowering, unfastening, and 
beginning over again, had rid the Fordham 
of all her cotton save a few bales in the No. 4 
hatch and those in the after-peak. Her errand 
to Barcelona was all but finished ; yet I 
observed in her skipper's eye no look which 
suggested the satisfaction of work well done. 
The truth is, that instructions as to our next 
port had not been received, and the skipper's 
urgent cables had remained unanswered. The 
probability was that the Fordham would once 
more be sent on her watery way, carrying 
twenty human souls with fair promises of 
drowning their bodies for them. 

Meanwhile, by sheerest accident, though with 
amazing persistency, I was meeting Captain 
Morton several times a day, at one place or 
another. And I must confess that I was not 
only thus attracted by him, but when with him 
I revolved like a minor planet. I recognised 
my superior, yet felt my own instincts for 
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success all the more pronounced because of 
his influence. 

One thing I noticed was that while hingeing 
much of his conversation on the Ben Nevis, 
Morton was loth to exhibit her. So the first 
time that he suggested I might visit her, I 
gladly accepted. He had just started an 
exceptionally interesting yarn, when he remem- 
bered important business on board, and kindly 
allowed me to follow. 

There was something picturesque and old- 
fashioned about her which appealed strongly 
to me. At each end, her poop and her prow 
towered high, after the fashion of fifteenth 
century caravels. From the low level of the 
after-deck, a door opened directly into a 
passage which led to the cabin, without com- 
panion-way. The poop spread out above, 
unbroken save by a fine, long, arched skylight 
like a conservatory roof, with a broad seat on 
each side. Thrice the size of the Fordham's, 
the cabin had the further merit of being turned 
in the proper direction, that of the ship. At 
the rear, two portholes smiled beyond a curved 
shelf capping a semi-circular velvet-cushioned 
seat. To the right were three spare state- 
rooms ; to the left was the skipper's, nearly 
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as large as the Fordhani's cabin and furnished 
in poHshed mahogany with a desk, a sofa, and 
a double berth. I remarked to the skipper that 
he was not cramped for space when at sea. 

" When in port you mean," he corrected me. 
" Suppose anything should occur in the night. 
Do you think I could save the ship, with the 
time it took the mate to call me, and then for 
me to go forward ? No, at sea I sleep in the 
chart-room, near the wheel, and the signals, 
and the engine." 

" And nobody has the benefit of this ? " 
I asked. 

" I give it up to my passenger, when I 
have one. Steward ! Give this gentleman some 
of the lemon squash Mr. Tremain liked so 
much, last trip. (My steward's a glorious 
wreck. Used to be a gentleman. Has brothers 
and sisters who are gentlemen now — or per- 
haps brothers and cousins. But he liked the 
bottle better than all that, and he still does. 
Here he comes with your bottle — he won't 
touch that kind.) By the way, Wilfred, what 
did you do with the whisky I uncorked last 
night ? " 

" You drank it yourself, sir, with the agents," 
Wilfred said. 
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" A whole quart bottle ? " asked the skipper 
incredulously. " Well, perhaps I did. There, 
Mr. Gareth, what do you say to that for lemon 
squash ? The real thing, eh ? I can tell you 
there were not many bottles left when Mr. 
Tremain reached Glasgow, nor many of my 
figs and raisins, either. But in spite of the 
way he made all those good things vanish, and 
all the cook could prepare for him besides, he 
wasn't a bit seasick. Nobody could be, on 
the Ben Nevis. I've had her fitted with 
bilge keels. They keep her speed down but 
her cargo steady. She rolls so gently you don't 
suspect she's gone down on one side until she's 
begun to go down on the other. She's the best 
of the ' Ben ' Line. Yes, they're all in ' Ben,' 
like the ' Lochs ' of the Loch Line and the 
' Castles ' of the Union Castle Line. Our ships 
are named for mountains beginning with Ben." 

" I didn't know there were any besides Ben 
Nevis," I rashly ventured. 

" Haven't you ever heard of rare Ben Jon- 
son ? " the skipper reproved me. " Oh, you 
have ? Well, what are you grumbling about, 
then ? Was it for the mere sake of hearing 
yourself ? You are an incorrigible talker, like 
all the Americans I ever met." 
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His flood of words left me no chance for 
asking the question which had taken shape in 
my mind. The Fordham would be intolerable 
after this glimpse into what both a steamer 
and a skipper could be. Nevertheless, Captain 
Morton would doubtless be most particular 
about his passengers. It was only when we 
reached O'Neil's that I gathered courage for 
the plunge. Yes, he had returned ashore 
with me ; I don't know what the important 
business was which had taken him on the 
Ben Nevis, and I don't believe he knew either. 

" I don't want to stay with the Fordham," I 
said. " It's dull, and the food is bad, and 
there's no opportunity." 

" Ah ! So you want opportunity ? " 
Captain Morton asked. 

" Yes," I returned. " By standing aside and 
observing, I was able to learn enough to render 
valuable services on board, but the credit was 
always given to someone else. Now, I want 
real opportunity — such as a man like you can 
give. May I go with you ? " 

" What an extraordinary request ! " Morton 
gazed upon me in amazement. " What do I 
know about you, or you about me ? Such 
things are arranged through a ship's agents. 
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You may apply to mine if you have good 
references. They can tell you better than I, 
what would be charged for the trip." 

" You said four shillings a day," I prompted, 
but with failing heart. 

" Did I ? " Morton gazed meditatively into 
his glass. " How very indiscreet of me ! 
You must have drawn me out. You are sure I 
said four shillings ? " 

" Quite sure. And you alluded to passengers 
as if you took them every day. You told me 
you gave them your own state-room, too, 
because — " 

" I have been indiscreet," sighed Morton. 
" And since I shouldn't care to give the im- 
pression that I object to you personally, I 
suppose I must take you. Have you been 
discharged from the Fordham ? " 

" No, indeed ! I hope I shall never be 
discharged from anywhere. I shall resign." 

" Call it what you please, the Board of Trade 
term is discharge." 

" Oh, then I shall be discharged, by all 
means," I assented. " When may I sign on 
the Ben Nevis' s articles ? " 

" After your discharge. There's no hurry, 
because I can't get under way for forty-eight 
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hours. Why, here comes your skipper. He 
looks worried. Well, skipper, what's the good 
word ? " 

" Read that ! " moaned Speed, holding out a 
telegram. Just like him to do this, for it was 
in code and he had to translate. 

The telegram brought orders for the Fordham 
to proceed immediately in water ballast to 
Philadelphia, coaling at Gibraltar. 

" And you don't get your repairs," Morton 
commented. " Riding high as you will with- 
out a cargo, the vibration will knock out any 
temporary stop-gap, and all you can do is to 
say your prayers, if a storm comes to meet you. 
I'm glad I'm safely bound for Seville on the 
Ben Nevis." 

" The owners won't listen to what I say ! " 
sighed Speed. 

" You let them run you, instead of you 
running them," Morton said. " Why didn't 
you cable from the very first, in Leghorn, 
where I remember seeing you and the Fordham 
too, that your ship was in absolute and imminent 
danger ? While they were considering the 
situation, why didn't you get to work and find 
a nice cargo to suggest to them somewhere 
that you wanted to go ? Even if they hadn't 
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accepted, you would have put them in a good 
humour so they would have authorised the 
repairs. I've been master of a merchantman 
for fifteen years, and I've managed very much 
as I pleased." 

" I've been running a ship sixteen years, 
and I've never had my own way yet," Speed 
sighed in a lonesome voice. " I don't see how 
you do it." 

" No, I don't suppose you do," Morton 
returned, with a subtlety of inflexion far be- 
yond the other's grasp. 

Besides, Captain Speed's thoughts were al- 
ready on a fresh grievance. 

" Oh ! my cases ! I have some alabaster 
cases — awful trouble with American customs, 
absolute brutes, you know. They're for Glas- 
gow ; it would be awful to have to go through 
such persecution again. Since you're going to 
Glasgow, skipper, I wonder if you would mind — 
to oblige a fellow-skipper — I wonder if you 
would take just one or two — not the six, of 
course, but — " 

" I shall take the six — no more trouble than 
one," said Morton pleasantly. " Send them 
over in a rowboat with his things," 

Captain Morton jerked his head towards me ; 
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and so was the news broken that I had decided 
to leave the Fordham. Although he might 
not be making one penny from my presence on 
his ship — and so Speed once again vehemently 
declared — I noticed that he seemed seriously 
vexed at losing me. Perhaps it was because he 
appreciated my value as an officer. 

The mate's comment, when I told him, was 
really touching. " I shall miss ye, lad," he 
said. " But don't let me hold ye back. I've 
been aboard the Ben Nevis ; passed near the 
galley when the cook was baking bread. 
You follow that bread round the world ! " 

So it came about that, two days later, I 
reported at the British Consulate with Captain 
Speed to be " discharged " and to receive my 
shilling — for I had served just one month. 

The pro-consul in Barcelona did not take the 
situation tragically. He was even waggish 
when the skipper declared both my conduct 
and my ability to have been Very Good, so 
that a large V.G. went down into each of the 
circles reserved for this report. He told me I 
was fortunate, since copies of such records 
were filed for all time with the Board of Trade. 
A plain G was no reproach ; but was not much 
of a tribute, since, to avoid libel actions, the 
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worst a skipper generally dared to put was 
D.R. — Did I know what that meant ? I said 
it must mean Damned Rotten, But he 
asserted it meant only Declines to Report. 
It's what he told me. I don't know. 

The account was made out. Eagerly, I 
held my hand for my shilling. But do you 
know what revenge Captain Speed had pre- 
pared against me ? There were consular fees 
of two shillings due in Charleston which he had 
concealed from me at the time — and two more 
shillings due here — so that the pro-consul 
actually retained my own shilling and claimed 
three more ! This was one of the worst 
blows of my career. I had earned that 
shilling, Thorpe, so many times over ; I had 
meditated so intently the use I might make 
of it ! 

What ? Oh ! Well, I thought of that, 
too, but only the next day, when far out at 
sea. I believe international law, or whatever 
you call it, would have allowed me to demand 
my shilling and then pay the four I owed. But 
a situation so very much graver soon over- 
whelmed me, that I no longer cared much. 
And it was immediately on leaving the con- 
sulate, freshly shorn of my entire month's 
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wages, that I walked straight into the toils of 
Captain Morton. 

He was in the offices of his agents, as he had 
told me he would be. For a wonder, I kept 
my troubles to myself ; I had sense enough to 
see that they might cost me the consideration of 
my new chief. 

" I have signed off the Fordham,^^ I said 
importantly. " Here's my Honourable Dis- 
charge with a V.G. for conduct and another 
for ability. I'm ready to sign on your articles." 

Captain Morton sank deep into his armchair, 
the motion causing his glasses to slip crooked 
on his nose. 

" Oh, it's too late ! " he said carelessly. 

" Too late ? " I gasped. 

" Yes. Can't go back to the consulate now. 
Have my bills of health and lading, and my 
articles returned to me. Can't possibly add 
anybody." 

I was so startled, so outraged, so completely 
flabbergasted — excuse the word, but no good 
English could express my emotions — ^that I 
don't know where I found the voice to ask him 
if he meant to leave me stranded without a 
position in Barcelona. 

" I said it was too late to sign on, but I 
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didn't say it was too late to go with the Ben 
Nevis," he said detachedly. " This afternoon, 
from three to five, I shall be ashore. I can't 
prevent you, while I'm gone, if you want to 
sneak on board as a stowaway," 

" A stowaway ! " I groaned. " This, to an 
honourably discharged officer of the British 
steamship Fordham ? " 

" As you please," he said, still unmoved. 
" But if I don't detect your presence until 
after we've left port, I can't put you off until 
we reach our destination." 

" Put off ? " I protested. " I don't want to 
be put off ! " 

" We can say you shipped on at sea," he 
continued, paying no more attention to me 
than if I had not spoken — or if I had not been 
there. " But remember, I must know nothing 
about it, or my positive duty would be to 
surrender you to the authorities before saihng. 
And I warn you that they're exceedingly 
strict about stowaways in Spain. Don't blame 
them. You have a marked dislike for deserters, 
I think you once said ? Th-ey're not so much 
worse than stowaways. One's the beginning 
and the other's the end, that's all." 

What could I do ? To go was a humilia- 
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tion, a disgrace, a darkening of my clean re- 
cord. But to take an ordinary railway train 
home — or to some port whence I should have 
to take a common passenger-steamer home — 
was not only to admit defeat, but to lose the 
new dimension whose trace I was following. 
If I haven't alluded to my dimension recently, 
it's because I had somehow got off the track, 
and couldn't quite get my bearings. My choice 
now lay between finding my inner self or saving 
my worldly prestige. 

"I shall go with you," I said. " But— 
but you won't tell Captain Speed about the 
stowaway ? " 

Cowardly weakness ; yes, I admit that, 
Thorpe. And, what's worse, a useless con- 
fession of weakness — since Captain Morton 
had to be discreet, and for reasons of his own. 

" What stowaway ? I haven't heard about 
him," he said simply. " I was talking sheer 
generalities. And it's also a general statement 
that my steward is getting my state-room 
ready, as if somebody was to sleep there to- 
night, although he knows perfectly well that / 
sleep in the chart-room." 

^ H< H: 4= ^ 

From behind the closed door of Captain 
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Morton's state-room, that night, I heard the 
passing of many feet and the calhng of several 
voices ; I heard the anchors drawn up and the 
ropes cast off; I heard, rather than felt, the 
screw cut the smooth water of the harbour. 
The Ben Nevis had started on her course, 

and I 

I slipped my hand in my pocket, to pat my 
honourable discharge from the Fordham. At 
least, I was not a deserter. 
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IV 

If the skipper did not exhibit any surprise on 
entering the cabin and seeing me there, he was 
yet somewhat cold and distant. I suspected 
that his reserved attitude was not accidental ; 
and I was beginning to know him well enough 
to be aware that if he had a reason, it would 
appear only in his own good time. My cue, 
then, was to feign unconsciousness ; and I busied 
myself, in the absence of duties, by getting 
acquainted with the officers and crew. 

The mate was a wiry Canadian ironically 
called the Big Mate by the sailors, because of 
his diminutive size. His conversation turned 
principally upon Captain Morton and com- 
parisons between him and skippers served 
previously. 

" He's got the most astonishing hold on 
himself of any man I ever saw ! Never was 
such a head ! No amount of whiskies can't 
bowl him over. When he feels himself dropping 
off to sleep, why, if he's anything particular to 
do, he just sends for somebody to talk him 
awake — and there he is as bright as a button ! 
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My last skipper used to turn, in, when he was 
tipsy, and leave things to me. He never was 
sorry for it, either. Many and many's the 
time he's come to me with his big eyes rolling, 
and his red hands shaking, and the tails of his 
nightshirt flapping, as he whispers out, harsh 
and frightened, ' Where are we ? Is it all 
right ? ' And all I had to answer was, ' Yes, 
sir, don't you worry — it's all right.' So off 
he'd go to get a cooling wash and dress. But 
this skipper ain't that sort. He always does 
things for himself. He thinks a drunk skipper's 
worth a couple o' mates any day. I some- 
times wonder what he wants mates for ! " 

The second mate, a lumbering Yorkshire- 
man known as the Wee Mate because he was 
a colossus, had talk of a different style. He 
gave me pointers for deceiving port authorities 
when a ship was loaded below her marks. 
One detail which I remember consisted in 
dropping all your anchors, chains, cables, etc., 
overboard while you were under inspection, 
and then fishing them up again under cover 
of night, just before sailing. There was so 
much of this sort of thing, that if the practice 
were general a port authority who had proper 
information might net a fortune by catching 
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ships. But I suspected that our second mate, 
sedentary because of his size, had a mono- 
mania for detective exploits of a subjective 
character. I must say that if a ship had 
carried many men of the bulk of this one, 
she would have had to relieve herself of other 
weights in order to accommodate any cargo 
at all. 

The Ben Nevis was distinguished, if unfor- 
tunate, in the possession of another encumber- 
ment even more impressive than the Wee Mate. 
This was the chief engineer. According to 
Wilfred, the steward, the chief had made a 
fortune as fat man in a circus until he grew too 
enormous for the public to believe him genuine ; 
he didn't like to hear himself called " mattress," 
and it hurt him in his feelings (as Wilfred ex- 
pressed it) to have small boys stick pins in 
him. So he sought the privacy of engineering, 
and now could eat as much and move as little 
as he pleased. The mess-room steward had 
pretty tales to tell about his appetite. Double 
rations of bread, potatoes, jam, tea, rice, curry, 
tinned vegetables, and salt beef at each meal, 
and three tapioca puddings for dessert. Grow- 
ing too expensive for the skipper ; would get 
the sack, some day, if for no other reason ; 
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but he was a good engineer, and the skipper 
knew how to get his rations' worth out of 
him. 

It was to a former mess-room steward that 
Wilfred alluded. The only evidence of one on 
board now consisted in fleeting glimpses of 
a man who might have stood six feet two, if 
ever caught standing. But he was always 
quadrupling up in the shelter of a hatch, while 
swearing breathlessly because the hatches 
were so low. On account of his stature and 
without inquiry into his nature, Wilfred in- 
formed me Henrico had been singled out as a 
bull-fighter, and had been given a costly and 
elaborate training at the expense of his village. 
So long as his exploits were confined to dummies 
he got on famously, and against a tame tuber- 
cular bull he had made a showing which was 
not bad. But the first time he faced a genuine 
Andalusian in the ring, his tender heart over- 
came him, and he fled from such brutality — fled 
into the next township, and finally unto the 
protection of the Ben Nevis' s galley ! Wilfred 
now sought to develop his manly courage by 
telling him every Englishman and American he 
met would want to fight him because of his 
height. So now he always went barefooted 
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and kept his head shaved, to make himself 
shorter. 

As for the sailors, they were so dull and 
commonplace that I could scarcely learn to 
distinguish one name or one face from another. 
There did not seem to be any rows or rivalries 
or backbiting on board ; the skipper's will 
was unchallenged law, the mates feared him 
and respected each other, the engineers kept 
their complaints to themselves if they had 
any, and the crew executed all orders with the 
same complaisant grin. It was the sort of 
absurd good-fellowship one reads about in 
books of comic verse on sea life. The Big 
Mate told me it was because the skipper treated 
the men kindly and gave them marmalade 
and potatoes instead of grease-butter and hard- 
tack. But I knew better. It was because no 
pious anarchist had yet come to enlighten 
them with their duty to themselves as expressed 
to the detriment of every one else. This 
doctrine is so simple that it easily sways simple 
minds : and intellectually feeble as the Ben 
Nevis's crew appeared, I felt certain that if 
they had resisted individualism and remained 
solidary, it was only because they had not been 
tempted from a path which better men would 
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have followed in wisdom, and which they 
happily trod in a healthy unconsciousness of 
all save living and doing. 

With all this, and not only observing the 
Ben Nevis but remembering the Fordham, 
I knew that Captain Morton had been right. 
On a modern ship only one man counted, the 
skipper. According to his lights, all gleamed 
as gold or scattered in dust. And, having 
gleamed in the midst of Speed's dust, I was 
now destined to be scattered by Morton's 
gold. But you are wrong if you think it was 
the collapse of my system. Quite the con- 
trary, it enabled me to learn the system. I 
have a few thrilling episodes to tell you, though, 
before I fall to generalising once more. 

As I have said, my suspicions about Captain 
Morton had already been roused. I should 
be afraid to say now — judging in the light 
of subsequent events— how much I really 
suspected. Let's be conservative and say that 
I had a sense of vague but strong anxiety. 
That's no contradiction. A man may wonder 
vaguely where the strong gas came from 
that's rapidly asphyxiating him. It would 
be impossible to express my condition more 
accurately. 
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The skipper seemed to grow used to my 
presence, and little by little he unbent. His 
reserve enveloped him afresh only when I tried 
to open the sole subject which touched me 
deeply. Need I explain that this was my 
position as stowaway ? Whatever the caution 
with which I approached it, he would unmask 
my advance, effect his retreat, and leave me 
reproved and distressed. 

Thus, once I concocted a truly masterful 
attack, beginning with an eloquent eulogy 
of the Ben Nevis' s comforts and conveniences, 
and ending with the statement that there was 
only one blot on my happiness. His reply 
was, that in my own interest he would help 
me to keep it, for when you had only one blot 
and tried to rub it off, you were sure to leave 
a family of blots behind ! If I tried direct 
methods, I fared no better. I went so far as 
to tell him that, from self-respect, he ought to 
put his papers in order before reaching Gibraltar. 
To which he coldly retorted that if there was 
anything out of order, it was neither with his 
papers nor with himself. If I grew impatient 
under such treatment, he reminded me that 
even stowaways were subject to the master's 
will and were exposed to the very sternest 
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disciplinary measures. And if I protested 
that it wasn't my fault I was a stowaway, 
he asked which of us two had stolen on board 
while the other was on shore and unable to 
defend the ship ? With this sort of wrangling 
we passed the hours during which we were 
together, and I was not at all advanced when 
nearing Gibraltar. 

Now, the skipper's orders from his owners 
were to coal there, which meant we had to 
stop ; and so I risked facing my first complica- 
tions with Spanish port authorities. On arriv- 
ing at Barcelona I had been accosted by the 
officer who sprang upon the Fordham's deck, 
and asked who I was. How proudly I had 
answered that I was the purser — and how 
puzzled and discomfited he had looked as he 
scrambled up to the bridge in his streaming 
macintosh ! For it was raining heavily. But 
what could I say at Gibraltar ? 

I observed that while playing with what 
meant my honour and perhaps my liberty. 
Captain Morton was turning over in his mind 
some matter of import to himself. This 
proved to be nothing less than an idea he had 
of ignoring his owners' instructions. He had 
been told to coal at Gibraltar, and that had 
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suggested to him the advisability of waiting 
to coal at Seville. 

" In a case like this, the only safe course is 
the one which ends right, and you can't tell 
until it's over," he said to me. " Obey your 
orders and lose, and the owners will say 
you ought to have used your brains if 
you had any. Disobey and lose, and they'll 
ask since when the ship has belonged to 
you." 

What tempted him was the possibility of 
securing coal in Seville at a lower figure than 
the owners had quoted for Gibraltar. If he 
succeeded, and furthermore saved time and 
pilotage, he would be congratulated. If he 
failed, he might be reprimanded or even dis- 
missed. 

" It's the contrast which appeals to me," 
he explained. " I like to put my job on one 
side of the scale against a few quid saved for 
the owners. Running risks is twice the fun, 
when the reward isn't worth mentioning. 
Then you have leisure to enjoy the danger 
without being dazzled by the aim ! " 

He spoke thus as we drew near the rock. 
From this side we did not see a lion, but the 
perfect profile of an old man with face turned 
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skyward and an eighteenth century queue 
stretched out beyond his head. 

Abruptly, the skipper addressed the man 
on watch : 

" Send George up ! " 

The red face of a youth presently emerged 
over the top of the ladder. The skipper told 
him to replace the older man at the wheel. 

" That boy," Morton said, dropping his voice, 
" can steer this ship better than any A.B. on 
board. I always send for him to make or 
leave harbour, and in awkward places gener- 
ally. You've got to have your own rules for 
steering the Ben Nevis ; and George knows 
just what allowance to make. You see, she's 
heavy in her hindquarters, and when she gets 
that stern of hers deep down in the water the 
bow shoots out in any direction. Every ship 
in the British Channel knows the Ben Nevis, 
and she's got such a bad reputation that they 
all run when they see her coming." 

"I should think you would take the wheel 
yourself in emergencies," I said. 

" I ? Lord, no ! " he protested. " It would 
be fatal to the discipline. I can't manage as 
well as those boys, and I can't afford to let 
them know it. Once I lost my temper and 
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tried to steer, and I traced a perfect O with the 
Ben Nevis's bow. It's an elementary rule in 
navigation that a ship may trace S's in the 
water, or even an occasional Z, but the line 
must be drawn at O's. I had to sack my 
entire crew when we reached Glasgow, and I've 
never dared touch the wheel since." 

While speaking, he had seized the handle 
of the signal, and had turned it to Ahead 
Slow, He paused, and signalled Dead Slow. 
The rock was abreast ; on the wrinkled waters 
between the dimness of sunset and moonrise, 
the Ben Nevis was barely creeping. 

" I've got a notion in the back of my head 
that a lot depends on my going in or not going 
in," he said. 

And in the absence of all possible information, 
do you know how this extraordinary man 
proceeded to reach his decision ? You may 
believe me or not, Thorpe, but the plain truth 
is that he signalled Stop, and proceeded to toss 
a penny on the bridge ! 

He decreed that heads would mean Seville 
and tails Gibraltar — for it was a Spanish penny, 
with a lion for tails. The penny fell tail# 
twice. Then he took a peseta. That fell 
heads twice. Then he took a dollar, which 
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fell tails twice. And then — then you may 
think he went in to Gibraltar ? Not one bit 
of it ! He decided for Seville, because Spanish 
coins are never up to the weight, and so can't 
tell the truth even if they want to ! So he 
signalled Full Speed Ahead. Once again the 
Ben Nevis proceeded on her way, while the 
huge lion, his head on his paws, looked sullenly 
after us in the moonlight, mutely reproachful 
for the tribute we had neglected to pay. 

4: :!: H« iK 4: 

Before sighting San Lucar at the mouth of 
the Guadalquivir, Captain Morton ordered me 
below, and had the iron shields closed over 
the portholes and the heavy curtains drawn 
over the bunk in which I, still according to 
orders, had taken refuge. Then the skipper 
came down to inspect for himself. He told me 
there was no way to account for twenty-one 
men on a steamer with a declared complement 
of twenty. If caught, I should be arrested 
for the stowaway I was. In the sacred 
retreat of his state-room, I might escape atten- 
tion, provided I scarcely breathed when the 
officers came. To help me, he had prepared 
a potion which I must swallow. 

Then I protested, and vehemently. I told 
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him all I had on my mind, and had been 
allowing to escape me only guardedly and in 
scattered phrases, during the last few days. 

His reply was amazing for its brutal cynicism. 
He told me that if he had abstained from putting 
me in the forecastle to work my way, it was 
only because my clothes and things were 
adequate to cover my cost of passage in case I 
failed to pay ! These had made it worth his 
while to let me sleep in his berth and eat at his 
table, whether a stowaway or not ; but now 
that we were reaching a port, it was his duty 
to denounce me, since skippers weren't fined 
for having stowaways but for concealing them. 

" You'll see Seville, at least, as you wanted 
to," he concluded. " I don't know how the 
prisons are ; I've never tried them, myself. 
You will be able to tell me, if we ever meet 
again." 

" But this is absurd ! I'm an officer of the 
steamer ! " I cried, not believing him, while not 
knowing what argument to invent after all I 
had already exhausted. 

" An officer ? Since when ? " Morton asked 
calmly. " Here are my articles. Where is 
your name ? " 

" That is for you to answer," I said. " You 
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know that since we left Barcelona, I've spent 
most of my time begging you to let me sign 
on." 

" Of course, of course," he assented. " I was 
waiting to come near enough to some port. Not 
much likelihood in the story you shipped on 
at sea. Take a sailor who can swim thirty 
miles or man a raft for as many days, and I 
could ship him on in mid-ocean without ex- 
citing comment. But I put it to you — where, 
except in a city, could one find a specimen of 
anything like you ? " 

The question was unanswerable. I sighed, 
and presently asked : 

" What are you going to do, then ? " 

" I'm not going to do anything," said 
Morton. " I'm generous. I'm charitable. 
My very whisky bottles are overflowing with 
the milk of human kindness. I'm not going to 
denounce you for the fun of doing it, but 
I can't protect you if you give yourself 

away." 

Tramping feet and calling voices resounded 

on deck. 

" Will you drink this ? " he demanded. 

" O Rosamond and dragon-eyed Eleanor ! " 
I groaned. 
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" Don't call me ugly names, or you'll be 
sorry for it," warned the skipper. 

A step drew near — entered the cabin. 

" The pilot ! " whispered the skipper. 

I seized the goblet, drained it, and lay quite 
stilL 
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Lying there, I put to myself the same question 
which you are now asking, Thorpe : Why had 
I done it ? 

I didn't know what was in that glass, and I 
don't know to this day. It had lots of water, 
and a dash of Scotch whisky, and something 
sweet besides ; I noticed that at the time, and 
the skipper never would tell me more. Why 
had I swallowed a mysterious potion under 
absurdly melodramatic conditions ? Why ? 
Simply because Morton had ordered me to do 
so, after having prepared the comedy and 
arranged the action and the setting. That's 
not an adequate explanation, you think ! 
Then you have not had occasion to observe 
men of Morton's type. There are not many of 
them in the world ; yet there are enough to 
constitute a type. 

The dominant characteristic of their nature 
is a craving after command, whether outward 
or inward ; by which I mean that they may 
be perfectly contented to take a second place, 
occasionally, if they are, or believe they are, 
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directing the ostensible leader, and if they are 
sure of making a good story of it afterwards — 
and all to their own glory, of course. A large 
dose of vanity is always in them. It may not 
be personal, or may not seem so to them ; it 
may take forms so unexpected, so surprisingly 
new, that many people may not recognise 
the trait as vanity ; yet watch them closely 
in their unguarded moments, and they will 
exhibit at least a few phases of ordinary cheap 
vanity as well. They have a keen sense of 
the ridiculous as applied to the whole of man- 
kind save themselves individually. While 
being totally incapable of conceiving that 
they could seem ridiculous, they will stoop 
even to utter clownishness to lead others on and 
make fools of them so as to tell the story, 
later, to their own self -aggrandisement. They 
have part-hypnotic powers, usually intuitive 
and unevenly developed, which enable them 
to influence those who frequent them and 
believe in them and accept them as being 
what they claim to be ; these powers enable 
them to accomplish great things, if used greatly, 
but are more apt to be misused for the sake of 
gratifying mere whims. Finally, they have 
logical and scientific tendencies which help 
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them to construct vast schemes in which 
events are the board and men the chessmen, 
while they remain the ruhng hand, the master- 
mind. At least a touch of genius always lies 
in such a man ; it may or may not be the 
highest order of genius, that is, it may or may 
not be accompanied by intellect ; and it may 
or may not lead them to genuine achievement. 
The danger of such qualities is, that where they 
are used unworthily, or even just foolishly, they 
dwarf the character of their possessor, and in- 
jure him far more enduringly than the chance 
victims whom he has been pleased to abuse and 
ridicule. 

Captain Morton was such a type, using 
these abilities for his professional advancement 
when necessary, and for his personal amuse- 
ment at other times. Whatever the scale on 
which he practised, he got as much satisfaction 
out of it as Napoleon got from wrecking the 
peace of Europe. But, by escaping the lime- 
light, he enjoyed a personal freedom which is 
ever denied to any leader who seeks world- 
praise. For Morton, self-praise alone counted 
seriously, though applause might be gratify- 
ing. He needed followers as he needed light 
and air and food, and he would be kind to 
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them usually, because he knew he needed 
them. Yet he scorned them because they 
were followers, and could not resist the periodic 
craving to assert his superiority at their ex- 
pense. He would prefer to use them as part 
of one of his heroic combinations ; but in the 
absence of these latter from his horizon, he 
would adopt the mock-heroic and would so 
lose his sense of perspective as not to perceive 
any difference. One thing of which he seemed 
unaware was that, to make fools of people and 
to remain their leader, you must yourself be 
something of a charlatan ; and to glory in 
being a leader of what you yourself term fools, 
you must be an unusually big fool yourself, 
and probably in more respects than one. 

I have worked out the philosophy of it 
since the end of my adventures on the Ben 
Nevis ; but the intuition which sometimes 
leads to understanding came to me as I lay in 
my berth. I saw that I was being needlessly 
used and misused by him. I saw that I 
should have to accept more of it before I had 
finished. But I saw, too, that my new and juster 
sense might save me if I could learn to detach 
myself. This wouldn't be easy ; but if I 
could succeed, it might yet make me a witness 
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to some one triumph over the formidable 
Captain Morton. I had begun to observe, I 
must go on to observe. Time enough to think, 
when I should feel that I truly saw. 

Wliatever the facts may be about the 
mysterious drink, the skipper's orders for me to 
remain very quiet in the darkened state-room 
had been wise. The officers came in, kicked 
my trunk, commented upon my clothes, 
brushed against the very curtains of my 
bunk. I heard all this as if from a great 
distance ; and I heard the skipper state that 
he needed many changes of garments for the 
extremes of climate met in the Scottish- 
Spanish trade, and explain that the iron 
shields were over the portholes because the 
decks were to be washed. That's all I remem- 
ber. The drug, or whatever it was, didn't 
put me to sleep ; but after a while I fell asleep, 
quite naturally. When I woke up, it was 
next morning, and the din of the Seville quays 
filled my ears. 

As Wilfred, the steward, served our break- 
fast, he gave grave news. There were strikes 
on in the coal mines, and the ships already in 
port did not know how they should leave. 
Furthermore, we had arrived too late, by barely 
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an hour, to get to the pier the skipper parti- 
cularly wanted. Wilfred had seen the steward 
of the Shannon, the steamer that had beaten 
us ; and Giovanni, the stevedore, had promised 
the place to her. We should lose several 
days, Wilfred chattered on ; but perhaps it 
didn't matter, since we couldn't get coal any- 
way. 

Remembering what Morton had at stake, I 
glanced at him. His calm was superb, as he 
remarked that all this was most annoying, and 
urged me to take a third cup of tea before we 
went ashore to see what we could do. The 
slowness with which he got under way was 
appalling. Here was a man, for ever boasting 
of his ability to cope with any situation and 
to anticipate most, who toyed with minutes 
which might mean ruin. I waited nervously 
on deck ; and so chanced to notice that the 
Ben Nevis was being docked at a long metal- 
sheeted pier that projected from the river-bank. 
Beyond was a tree-fringed avenue skirting 
the gardens of the Palacio de San Telmo, and 
separating them from the Guadalquivir. 

" I thought Wilfred said another ship was 
in our place at the wharf ? " I asked Captain 
Morton when he appeared at last. " If we're 
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docked, why can't our loading commence ? 
There's not an iron-mine strike too, is there ? " 

" Three questions ought to be lucky, if one 
knew how to answer them," the skipper re- 
plied. " Perhaps they're shifting us. You 
might remind me to ask Wilfred about this, 
when we come back. But I really think I 
ought to see to my coal first — don't you ? " 

" I most certainly do," I answered with 
emphasis. 

He led me across a broad, tree-planted square, 
then through a dark, narrow passage hard by 
some mouldering palace, to the shop of Pedro, 
the ship-chandler. Even there, however, he 
seemed in no hurry to discuss business. And so 
the happy idea occurred to me that there 
might be more afoot than I knew, and that I 
should do well to stop criticising and try a little 
observing. 

Several foreign ships were in, and groups of 
men sat at tables scattered about Pedro's 
low, dark room ; while Nino, the boy waiter, 
slid noisily from one to another, losing half a 
sandal at each step and dragging it after him, 
as he brought to each guest the drink ordered 
by his neighbour. The skipper called for 
something which lived in a green bottle and 
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came escorted by a tin of water. I ordered a 
white wine with seltzer, and made a motion to 
pay. Morton stopped me. " Pedro wouldn't 
think of charging us for this," he said in an 
undertone. Uncommonly generous of Pedro 
I thought it — ^at the time. 

While mixing his drink, which required a 
spoon and water and sugar and elaborate 
care, the skipper reconnoitred the other occu- 
pants of the room. Only one look at each, 
and that look dropped casually between the 
dashes of water or the strokes of the spoon, 
which demanded his very close attention. 
Yet I surprised him darting a second look at 
one man, a small, spare Englishman with a 
weary face and an ill-trimmed beard, who 
held aloof in evident melancholy. Before I 
knew how it had been brought about, the 
stranger was at our table, and Morton was 
plying him with green liquid and water and 
sugar. 

"Yes, I'm Jasper Jenkins," I heard the 
stranger say presently. " I wish I wasn't — 
I do wish I wasn't ! If there's a Davy Jones, 
and I believe there is, he's after the Shannon, 
and me too. I'm stranded for coal, ain't I ? 
Well, just twenty-four hours ago Pedro offered 
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me coal at rates under what the owners had 
authorised me to pay. But I thought I'd 
wait, because something better might turn up. 
Something better might always turn up any 
time, you know. And now comes the news of 
the coal strike. I heard about it this morning, 
and didn't lose any time, I can tell you. 
Didn't as much as stop for breakfast. And if 
you'll believe me, somebody had already got 
ahead of me and bought up all of Pedro's coal — 
the last in Seville ! " 

From his place across the table. Captain 
Morton shot towards me a derisive glance 
which I failed to understand, 

" That was bad enough, eh ? " pursued the 
victim of Davy Jones. " It wasn't the worst, 
though. I'd arranged in advance with Giovanni 
about my loading. And the Shannon's been 
in a week without being able to get a thing — 
not a single thing. I've been put off for one 
reason or another, time and again — six times, 
at least, unless it was five; all the excuses 
so plausible that I couldn't find a word to say, 
though I felt it wasn't right. This very 
morning my loading was to have started 
without fail. Well, if you'll believe me, 
Giovanni came in once more to say he'd made 
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a mistake and there was one other ship ahead 
of me." 

Captain Morton continued to ply the bottle, 
and directed towards me a second derisive 
glance. This I understood. It was the Ben 
Nevis which had crowded out the Shannon — 
Captain Jenkins had naturally, from force of 
habit and of circumstances, become a victim, 
even before his weak face indicated him to 
Morton as an eminently eligible candidate. 

" That's bad enough, but even that's not the 
worst," Jasper Jenkins prattled on. " I've 
got a bad crew — dangerous bad. They dare 
swear at me to my face. They've shaken 
their fists at me repeatedly. One day, they 
actually threw some rotten potatoes down 
through the skylight into the cabin, when I 
was in there — they really did ! I didn't like 
to make things worse, so I only ordered the 
steward to sweep them up — the potatoes, I 
mean. The other night they went so far as 
to try to waylay me — ^the crew, you know; 
at least, part of them. One of my mates 
came along and saved me just in the nick of 
time. Because I shouldn't have liked to 
strike one of my own men. Once a skipper 
begins to do that, there's no telling where the 
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trouble may end. It's all right for mates to do 
it, though. As for me, the most I felt justi- 
fied in doing was to make a report to the 
consulate. And if you'll believe me, the consul 
won't help me. He simply won't." 

" Davy Jones is after you, that's clear," 
Captain Morton remarked. " Everything you 
try this trip is bound to turn out wrong. It's 
no use struggling, I should say. I knew a city 
man who said he was bound to lose money on 
the day he met anybody wearing a wig. 
It never failed, so he would avoid it by going 
straight home and not answering the telephone 
or receiving anybody, even his secretary, after 
he had seen a wig. You ought to be sensible, 
and do like him. Something means for you 
what wigs meant to him. If you found out 
what it was, you could avoid it too. Otherwise, 
you'll lose first your time, next your money, 
and last your job." 

" Ah, ihat^s safe enough ! " cried Jasper 
Jenkins, his face lighting up. " I've got one 
deal that will pull me through, whatever 
happens to the rest. It's quite all right, I 
can tell you. I've practically secured a com- 
plementary cargo — a. complementary one, yes. 
The owners will be so glad that they'll forget 
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about coal and delay, and all that sort of thing. 
If I can only secure enough coal to reach Cadiz, 
I'm safe. Dear me ! I had no idea it was so 
late. Was to have been at the consulate half 
an hour ago. Good-day to you, skipper ! " 

Captain Morton mused aloud, more to him- 
self than to me : 

" Complementary cargo. Not a bad idea. 
There's no complement for ore to be found 
in Seville. He mentioned Cadiz. Yes. — What, 
Pedro ? So very happy ? " 

He spoke thus abruptly to a black-eyed little 
man who had entered the room and stood in 
one corner, weeping blatantly. 

" I'm glad you're happy, Pedro ; so am I," 
the merciless Morton went on. " Only, don't 
let that interfere with your business. I never 
let it interfere with mine. This gentleman 
wants another vino bianco y agua seltz. Serve 
it to him yourself, Pedro, just to keep your 
hand in, and show you're not proud. Keep 
an eye on business, or you'll make a mistake 
and lose money some day." 

Pedro glided up to us and whispered in the 
skipper's ear : 

" You will not keep me to that contract ? 
It is not good. I have no coal. I thought I 
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could buy some, but I can not. If there 
was coal in Seville, I would buy it for you. 
But there is not. No coal in Seville. You will 
not ruin me ? What good would that do ? 
I swear I have no coal. I swear there is no 
coal. Tear up a contract that is not good ! " 

" You must take me to be as big a fool as 
yourself ! " said Captain Morton in a withering 
tone which drove Pedro away lost in a mist 
of whimpers. 

" So — you almost got your coal ? " I gasped. 

" Say I have it, for I know my Pedro," the 
skipper said. The triumph which bathed him 
in its light unsealed his lips. He continued : 
" The strikes were already known in Gibraltar 
when I stood tossing coins on the bridge. 
Didn't I tell you Spanish coins couldn't be 
trusted when they advised me to go in ? 
Prices were prohibitive there, and yet I should 
have had to pay them rather than risk getting 
nothing here. Ships were already held up, 
then, in all the seaports of southern Spain. 
But dear, dreamy old Seville didn't know, 
because telegrams come here sometimes as 
fast as a man can walk, and sometimes not. 
Before we'd been in Seville one hour, I'd signed 
a contract with Pedro for all the coal he had, 
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best Cardiff, at rates lower than the owners 
had authorised at Gibraltar. And as if he 
hadn't done me a good enough turn, he was 
washing my decks for me this morning at six — 
with his tears, which are as good as Guadal- 
quivir water, anyway, and were nearly as 
abundant on this occasion. A letter by the 
British postal system would have lost the whole 
deal, but a Spanish telegram knew how to 
wait. Viva Espana ! " 

It was the first time that I had ever seen 
Captain Morton depart from the calm which 
gave him control of men and of things. And 
while rejoicing with him — I had a sense as of 
ominous pause. 
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VI 

That Captain Morton nursed schemes more 
ambitious than coal deals, became evident from 
the air of mystery which shrouded his actions. 
His words were few, or at least those he 
addressed to me were few. I was, indeed, 
reduced to seeing very little of him. And I 
must confess that, in spite of increased wisdom 
and excellent resolutions, I had disgraced 
myself in two distinct yet equally grave ways. 
Incidentally, I had done my duty both times, 
once by the ship, once by myself. But, alas ! 
as with owners and their orders, so with 
Morton and his wishes — the result alone 
counted ! 

After the scene at Pedro's, the skipper left 
me to my resources, which took me to the 
old and picturesque corners of the town. 
What magic surroundings I found ! Seville is 
a spot where you need only yield to the breath 
of the moment, to the joy of living — ^and you 
are charmed out of the power of thinking. 
Look out over the low, flat roofs, their monotony 
broken here and there by Moorish towers 
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raising their battered heads to seek the van- 
ished race ; wander in the narrow, tortuous 
streets, with their glimpses of cool patios, where 
fountains splash in the midst of marble colon- 
nades fringed with orange trees ; look up the 
sides of ancient houses to brackets supporting 
quaintly carved figures of saints which mark 
vows or thanksgivings in ages past. And 
when you have done this, fly from the glaring 
sunlight, the oppressive heat, the vulgar dis- 
play of life, the heavy blossom-scented air, 
to the refuge of that wonderful, that God- 
inspiring Cathedral, beneath whose grand 
arches millions of souls have met to pray. 
And then — but not until then — go and wander 
in the Alcazar. Don't ask for details of hall 
and court, for plans of palace and gardens : 
leave all that is tangible for guides and their 
victims, for guide-books and their dupes ! 
It is not through lines and measurements, 
or even by its component parts, that the Al- 
cazar can be understood. For its resplendent 
beauties are but a setting, though of finest 
gold most marvellously wrought. The gem 
has vanished : only in memory still glimmers 
its refulgence ! 

Here, then, is the monument to a race more 
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dead than that of ancient Egypt, since its 
unworthy scions still live ; a race that changed 
the history of the world, that defied the 
proudest of nations in its very heart — ^and 
that, in a day, faded to oblivion ! Therefore 
it is that Moorish relics impress us awesomely. 
Not because the Moors excelled in brick- 
making, or built scientifically, or possessed 
secrets of colours. But because they were 
and are not, in that the work of their hands has 
survived the fall of their soul. Let us tread 
softly as we pass, as we leave ! The Alcazar 
is the mausoleum to dear hopes dead ; to 
broken pride and vanished power ; to sin — 
to death — ^to dust and ashes ! 

The vision still upon me, enveloping me, I 
went back to the Ben Nevis in order to be alone 
and think. And it was upon this mood that a 
Spanish official, splendid in uniform and braid 
and sword, broke with a rough demand for 
whisky. The steward had disappeared, but 
I knew the skipper never refused drinks to 
those whose goodwill was worth gaining ; 
so I supplied the official's wants. When he 
proceeded to ask md for a dollar, however, I 
rebelled. Even if I had controlled the ship's 
cash-box, I had no authority for complying; 
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but it so happened that I disposed only of my 
own cash, and unofficially at that, since I still 
held no acknowledged position on board. I 
suggested that my caller renew his demand 
to the skipper personally. 

He grunted acquiescence, but proceeded to 
inspect the cabin minutely. Under the table, 
concealed by a trailing cloth, he discovered 
the six cases belonging to ill-starred Captain 
Speed. These, it appeared, had not been 
declared in our manifest ; they were contra- 
band, their presence exposed us to a fine. 

A few hours later, Captain Morton was served 
with a summons to pay six hundred pesetas 
for his violation of the law. And he actually 
held me responsible for not having paid the 
bribe of a dollar which was all the official 
wanted. How could I have known ? I indig- 
nantly told Captain Morton that if he had been 
willing to acknowledge my rank as purser and 
convey to me the proper instructions, I might 
have met the emergency. If you think that 
remark improved my affairs, you are mistaken. 
You don't think so ? Well, I suppose it's 
easier for you to judge now than it was for me 
to judge at the time. But even worse was in 
store for me. 
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I have told you that we were docked at the 
muella del mineral or iron-loading quays. 
If I haven't gone into details about them, 
it's because they interested me for precisely 
five minutes, after which I would have liked 
as well to sit in the entrails of a locomotive 
breaking the record, as to tarry longer in that 
unearthly din. The air was filled by a cease- 
less roaring, the rattle of iron wheels on iron 
plates, the discharge of falling ore, the shouting 
of hoarse voices. A railway track bordered 
the shore end of the metal-sheeted piers, and 
to the continuous clatter were periodically 
added the tooting of engines, the creaking of 
worn axles on rusty rails, the thud as ore 
fell from the little freight- cars in ungainly 
piles. Hand-cars were filled by longshoremen 
following in uninterrupted stream and rushed 
out, to be discharged above the deck of a 
steamer sinking hourly deeper beneath her 
load. Let those upon the deck have a care, 
for a Seville longshoremen has no time to see 
if the ore enters the hatch over which it is 
emptied from far above, or else scatters to 
one side. If he did stop, he would be 
pushed over by the next load, and be crushed 
beneath it and perhaps a dozen others, 
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before the accident had been so much as 
observed. 

These men knew no law save that of Giovanni 
the stevedore. At least, he was called a 
stevedore, though in reality King of the 
Seville quays. He had arrived from Italy at 
the age of twenty, without a penny to lose from 
his torn pocket ; to-day, he would have been 
one of the wealthy of the realm, if he had cared 
to save. But to him, money meant only the 
pleasure it could buy ; he could afford any- 
thing, and liked to indulge his every fancy. 
Not that he had grown soft in manner or lax 
in command : an instant's hesitation, a sus- 
picion of leniency might have cost him his 
life, among the longshoremen whose souls he 
enslaved. Those hundreds working as one 
man, without personal will or identity, cowered 
before his eye, which detected every move- 
ment, divined every thought ; before his hand, 
which thrice, with a mighty blow, had killed 
one of their number. Through this instinctive 
dread he inspired, Giovanni could restrain 
them where other law was lacking. Ship- 
masters were under a domination almost as 
absolute. The skipper on good terms with 
him could obtain anything ; others might await 
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his convenience — as Captain Jenkins now did. 
Yet for all this sway moral and physical, 
Giovanni was a child at heart. Joke with 
him, and he would laugh merrily ; drink with 
him, and he was your boon companion. When 
the loading of the Ben Nevis had started, 
Giovanni came into the cabin with a boy of 
four — himself seen through the wrong end of an 
opera-glass — and set the child proudly on the 
table, calling the skipper and me to behold the 
prodigy. At such moments, his stupid face 
would light up in a broad smile wrinkling his 
heavy cheeks and displaying his strong white 
teeth. A front tooth was missing where a 
longshoreman, stricken down for demurring, 
had risen and struck back. That was one of 
the men Giovanni killed. 

Well ! Captain Morton, being a privileged 
character, would sometimes play upon Giov- 
anni's unsophisticated emotions. It took 
little enough to rouse his passion and often 
less to stay it, where one knew how far to 
venture, and then how best to calm the tempest. 

The skipper amused himself at this game on 
the morning after our visit to Pedro and my 
sad adventure with the official. He announced 
to Giovanni, there on the quay, in the presence 
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of the longshoremen — and speaking Spanish, 
too — that a new war with America had been 
declared, that the American squadron was 
already at Cadiz ; the next day, it would be at 
San Lucar ; and the day after, all the men in 
Seville would be massacred. The news was 
unquestionable : the gentleman there (mean- 
ing myself) was an officer of the Yankee fleet, 
come in advance to observe and report ! ! 

Giovanni did not like it. His brow, massive, 
impressive, and unintelligent like that of a 
statuesque Jupiter, clouded menacingly. But 
while he threatened, his henchmen acted. They 
left their cars, dropped their shovels, and 
closed furiously in on us. 

" Attend to your men," Morton commanded 
coolly in Italian. To me he added, in English, 
" Don't move." 

A whirlwind broke loose — not at our ex- 
pense, but at that of longshoremen who dared 
interfere. Those near Giovanni's impressive 
fists went down, those beyond scattered with- 
out waiting. Then the torrents of his abuse 
gushed forth in volumes which the sluggish 
stream beneath our feet so envied, that it 
borrowed enough glow from the sunset to turn 
from yellow to crimson. 
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When his men were once more howhng and 
their ears rattling, Giovanni turned scornfully 
away and invited the skipper and myself into 
a bare board hut which was called his office. 
But when my turn came to a whisky bottle 
and a loathsomely dirty glass, I instinctively 
declined. Before I knew what was happening, 
the skipper had dragged me away and Giov- 
anni had closed the door behind us. 

" Can't a fellow refuse a dirty glass ? " I 
asked. 

" He can't refuse a drink from a Spaniard," 
the skipper reproved me angrily. " It means 
that you bear him a grudge which you haven't 
had the frankness to admit. It means that 
you despise him and are cad enough to show 
it. It means that I shall have trouble with 
Giovanni for the rest of my stay here." 

" Oh, it's you, Flores ! " he added a few 
moments later, interrupting fresh reproaches 
as we entered the ship's cabin, and found there 
a Spanish woman of the lowest class seated at 
the table, a basket of lemons on the floor 
beside her. " What do you think of him for a 
sailor ? Sailor, indeed ! And he wanted to 
be an officer of the Ben Nevis ! " 

This woman was our most frequent caller. 
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Traces of great beauty still lingered on her 
wasted features ; the now loosened lines of her 
tall thin body might once have approached 
perfection. No word was needed to testify 
that this had been the loveliest of nature's 
daughters, though all who had known her in 
years gone by now flaunted her faded glories 
in her faded face 

Partly from the skipper's chance sentences, 
partly from her own, mainly from the in- 
discretions of the mate, I had pieced out her 
history. 

Flores had come from the north of Spain, 
somewhere near the Pyrenees — no Andalusian 
skin could have glowed with such brilliant 
hues and such pure transparency ; and the 
men of Seville had gone mad over the radiant 
complexion, the lustrous eyes, the glistening 
teeth, the masses of black hair, the matchless 
form of the stranger. Nor were her conquests 
limited to her class alone : she had bewitched 
two of the aristocracy of Seville, a noble and a 
general, either of whom would, in his infatua- 
tion, have made her his wife. But JFlores did 
not know how to play her cards ; and her 
thoughts were elsewhere. 

It was at the zenith of her success that 
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Flores and Captain Morton had met. He had 
attached himself to her train because he had 
nothing better to do with his time ; she had 
loved him, poor thing ! because she was no 
wiser than to sacrifice for his uncaring sake 
not only her future hopes but her past repute. 
Her strength of passion had all to give — and 
his indifference had all to take. 

The skipper fell ill of a fever raging in Seville ; 
and to spare him the evils of an epidemic 
hospital, Flores carried him to a hut beyond the 
suburbs. The ship sailed without him, leaving 
him at the sole mercy of his nurse. His life 
depended upon pure milk : and as it was not 
to be had in Seville, the faithful woman would 
tramp morning and evening across the distant 
hills and back, to the only place where the 
milk was above reproach. 

So, with care, the skipper recovered and went 
off to rejoin his ship ; and when he had gone, 
Flores too fell ill, and for weary weeks lingered 
between life and death. It was the wreck of 
her former self that came back to Seville — 
came back to find herself forgotten, or, by those 
who remembered, jeered at for a hag. 

Now, she would come down to the ships with 
lemons to sell, and to take the washing of the 
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officers. When the Ben Nevis was in port, she 
would be daily in the cabin, her work neglected 
while she sat, her elbows on the table, watching 
the skipper as he sipped his whisky. Their 
talk was of the most commonplace. She 
knew that she no longer merited his respect ; 
he saw that her eyes were sunken, that her 
cheeks were sallow, that her teeth had darkened, 
that her hair was coarse and thin. They 
would discuss any subject save themselves ; 
she was happy in his company, and he con- 
tented with his drink. 

She had a subject quite ready, this day — and 
ghastly it was, as well as my scant Spanish 
allowed me to understand. A tale of two French 
brothers, deserters in New York from their own 
ship, who had stolen aboard the German sailing 
ship Derenbacher, then at Seville ; supposed to 
be too lazy to work, they had been put in 
chains, but they had been too ill to work : 
and now they lay in the hold, concealed, 
gangrened, dying, while their skipper feared to 
acknowledge their presence and his crew feared 
to denounce him. 

" With the help of one brave man, I save 
them ! " Flores burst out in English — for 
Morton had taught her, in the old days, and at 
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times it returned to her. " You leave Sunday 
— you take them ! You have a heart — except 
for me ! " 

" Now, don't you begin that ! " Morton 
exclaimed pettishly. " Take a drink." He 
filled a glass and pushed it towards her. 

Flores made with her lips the motion of 
spitting. 

" I no think of me," she said bitterly. " I 
say, will you save these men ? " 

" Too busy saving myself, just at present," 
Captain Morton declared curtly. " Do you 
know what this person has done ? He has 
offended Giovanni ! " 

She smiled, at once. She always smiled, 
when he paid attention to her. There was no 
conscious sadness in the smile, yet its power- 
lessness to light up the death-mask of her face 
made it more tragic than tears. 

" Giovanni ? Pooh ! What do he matter ? 
He worth nothing ! " Flores had tested 
Giovanni's worth, for he had been of the 
legion to admire and desert her. Indeed, of 
them all Captain Morton was the only one 
for whose fidelity she had yearned, and 
whose infidelity she had not rewarded with 
scorn. 
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" But he refused a drink from Giovanni ! " 
Morton continued. 

" Oh, I have learned my lesson ! " I burst 
out, resentfully. " I know the first rule of 
etiquette — never refuse a drink ! Accept 
promiscuously muscatel and malaga, vino 
bianco and negro, Xeres and Oporto, methy- 
lated spirits and cognac, and all the other 
liquors whose names I forget ; swallow down a 
cupful of cold poison or a cauldron of boiling 
lead, only — ^Never refuse ! Drink with every- 
body you meet, whether friend, foe, or stranger ; 
go to the nearest cafe or kiosk, fountain or 
running ditch, only — Drink ! After an even- 
ing of carousal, stop at each step of the way 
home, to— Drink ! Next morning, when your 
head is throbbing and your throat dry, still — 
Drink ! And if you slip from the gang-plank 
and fall in the river, you have still but the same 
resource : open your mouth, and — ^Drink ! " 

Flores nodded approval : " The little one is 
clever. He quickly learns." 

" You may jest if it amuses you," the skipper 
addressed me scornfully. " But you might as 
well know what you have done. I have been 
manoeuvring to get out of Giovanni the 
heaviest load that's ever passed down the river 
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and over the bar. I have my own ideas about 
what can be done, and he had almost promised 
me some extra ore. I was so gratified, that I 
had almost decided to enrol you as an officer. 
But all this, added to what happened yesterday, 
is rather too much even for a patience like mine." 
His tone, his look, froze me. I knew the 
extent to which he was capable of going, and I 
knew that this time I had, from his point of 
view, really merited retribution. Woe betide 
any who thwarted him in a genuine scheme ! 
And this ore idea was still another development, 
over and above the one suggested by Jasper 
Jenkins. What this last was, I musn't tell 
you just yet ; suffice that not only Jenkins' 
fate, but our own immediate future hinged on it. 
Kept in the dark though I might be, I was 
thus aware of three plots which Morton had 
hatched to make this trip memorable. And it 
was such a juncture which I, the wretched 
stowaway, had chosen to put a spoke in my 
skipper's wheels of destiny, besides drawing 
upon him a fine of six hundred pesetas ! The 
story of Flores about the men aboard the 
Derenbacher stood visibly before my mind. 
If sailors could be so treated, what might not be 
done to a stowaway? 
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The event which I had most earnestly 
wished to witness, the famed Procession of 
Good Friday, was to help in the untying of the 
knot. 

— How much time have we before dinner, 
Thorpe ? Ten or twelve minutes ? That will 
be more than enough. I asked, because I don't 
want to be interrupted in the description of 
that scene. Not that it's very long, but that 
it means very much to me. It stands apart, 
quite by itself, in my recollections ; and I 
have thought of it so much, and have written 
of it with such intense feeling, that it has 
taken concrete form. I have only to recall it, 
and there it is before me, in a series of pictures 
each vivid, coloured, alive ; and the words 
fit in of themselves. I seem to hear a voice 
saying them, just as I seem to see the men, the 
images, the atmosphere of the scene as I lived 
it then — as I live it now — as I believe I shall 
live it for ever. 
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Upon the world has fallen a mighty peaceful- 
ness and rest — the blessed calm of a Sabbath 
which, in the long, weary year, will not know 
repetition. The quays, the roads, the parks 
are deserted ; where sounded the din of toiling 
humanity, the tread of passing creatures, the 
roar of matter slaved to energy, there is silence ; 
the very winds have hushed, boughs, leaves, 
and flowers are still ; the ripples on the face 
of the troubled river roll gently down. At 
sunset yesterday men laid aside their instru- 
ments of labour, beasts shook themselves free 
from harness and yoke. To-morrow their 
tasks begin again for another unbroken year ; 
but on this Good Friday, no hand must be 
raised save in supplication, no knee bent save 
in adoration, no thought taken save for the 
God who sacrificed Himself to ransom a world 
of sinners. 

If, by the dreamy Guadalquivir, Nature, 
relieved of fervid life, is enveloped in a trance, 
farther away, near by the Cathedral, men, 
women, and children are gathered together. 
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On the broad terrace of the City Hall are digni- 
taries in their robes of state with fair women 
to do them honour ; the windows, the balconies, 
the fiat roofs of neighbouring houses are 
thronged ; the public place has become a 
human sea extending from its central mass in 
tortuous streams through narrow streets. Yet 
there is no sound of merriment ; over all things 
alike hangs an awed expectancy heralding an 
agonised realisation. The tragedy of Calvary 
is to be recalled to the people, vividly, that 
they may know their sin and the price paid for 
it ; and that, moved in their hearts to repent- 
ance, they may be worthy of the redemption 
already bought. 

Somewhere in the distance, a bell tolls the 
hour ; nearer sounds a soft, sad strain of music. 
A rustle sweeps the crowd ; whispers flow 
from lip to lip until a hushed cry from thous- 
ands of throats greets a gilded canopy swinging 
slowly, majestically towards them. It ad- 
vances a dozen paces, and stops : the crowd 
rise, men bare their heads, women cross them- 
selves, children sob, the music is stilled. Again 
the float advances, to stop again before the 
worshipping throng. And now as, hesitating 
and halting, it creeps on, serried ranks of 
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Nazarenes are seen, their dusky robes bound at 
the waist by golden belts, their peaked caps 
towering above black-masked visages. The 
float has come abreast. With flowers at her 
feet and incense caressing her in its fumes, 
is a figure of Our Lady with sweet, fair face. 
Falling from her shoulders and half-covering 
a gown of gold, is a robe of royal purple 
velvet, stiff with embroidery and heavy with 
gems. She pauses a moment ; then the float 
trembles, the canopy sways, and she is borne 
on. 

The blare of horns and the bleat of cymbals 
ring out ; the steel of spears and shields, the 
silver of helmet and breastplate flash in the 
sunlight : with the Roman eagle raised aloft, 
a cohort of Legionaries passes, gorgeous in 
white and green and metals. Close upon them 
follows another group of Nazarenes, clad in 
the purple of the Passion : forerunners these 
no longer of mild Virgins or stern soldiers, 
but of sublime sacrifice itself. It is Christ 
upon the Cross. The flesh is discoloured. The 
face writhes in agony. Cruel nails pierce in 
jagged crevices the hands and feet. The left 
side is opened by a gaping wound. Darkening 
blood in ghastly streams stains the arms, the 
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body, the toes. A silence falls, broken only 
by stifled weeping and murmured prayers. 
The fearful image becomes transformed into a 
haunting vision. It is the triumph of Sin over 
Flesh. O Hell, open out thy bowels to the 
foul demons who steeped their souls in crime ! 
Satan, Prince of Darkness, yield thy throne of 
shame to the arch-fiends who have perpetrated 
iniquity more damnable than that which thou 
didst conceive, and yet for which the angels 
of light cast thee out from Heaven ! 

The vision has vanished. In the public 
place, the throng of onlookers remain thrilled, 
weeping, praying. But there is no longer 
silence. What is that breath — ^that cry ? 
What say those voices ? Has mankind fallen 
prostrate before God in repentance, humility, 
love ? Has the Lesson of the Image burned its 
way into these worldly hearts, seared their 
dross, left them pure gold ? 

The sun sinks behind the roof-tops ; one last 
ray kisses the summit of the Giralda, where 
a grand gilded figure, once pagan sentinel of 
the Cathedral's treasures, now held as the 
symbol of Faith, swings, deftly balanced, upon 
its height. A breeze springs up ; weather 
vane Faith spins lustily, and with it the 
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emotion which adored anon, melts to com- 
placent self-content. On the terrace of the 
City Hall there sits a young doiia, her cheeks 
still stained with tears yet fresh. A toss of 
her head restores to their studied negligence 
the folds of her lace mantilla. Resting one 
rounded arm on the stone parapet before her, 
she casts a lazy glance at the populace. A 
gallant approaches and takes the hand that 
has fallen at her side, hidden from those below. 
She forgets herself one moment, in a smile 
of fulfilled vanity ; then, remembering the 
many eyes fixed on her, she forces her features 
into their wonted calm. But she leaves her 
hand in his. 

That shake of the head to restore the 
mantilla spreads over the terrace, on to the 
windows and house-tops, and lastly to the 
plebeian throng in the Plaza. Poses follow, 
and light words ; pretty compliments, and 
tender hand-pressures. O women of Seville ! 
Is it for this you have tarried, in prayer and 
meditation, beneath the reverend arches of 
your grey old churches ? Is it for this that 
your garish dresses have been laid aside, that 
you have clothed yourselves in black to mourn 
the earth-death of your God ? 
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Above the talking, rings occasional laughter ; 
now the cries of street- vendors pipe forth : 
" Agua ! AgvM ! " Infirm and old, bent almost 
double under the weight of his earthenware 
jug, a water-merchant comes. He fills the 
glasses thrust in the loops of his leathern belt, 
and demands a penny a drink : " Agua ! 
Agua / " A shriller voice drowns his whine, 
as boyish lungs emphasise the harsh nasal 
twang of the Andalusian peasant : " Programa 
de la procession ! Diez centimos ! Programa ! 
Programa ! " Follows an old woman with a 
basket of coarse cakes ; then a second water- 
vendor, then a succession of programme-imps. 

Another figure draws near ; the voices are 
stilled, the poses are forgotten ; heads are 
bared, breasts crossed, tears shed, prayers 
muttered. As a float pauses, each time supports 
are put under it, that the tottering bearers 
may rest ; priests collect alms and" acolytes 
begin to light the tapers clustered in crystal 
tulips round the figure : for night is at hand. 
The sharp rap of a hammer gives the signal for 
departure ; the men bend to their task, the 
acolytes stagger as they raise the supports 
to bear them, cross-like ; and the float moves 
on : " Programa, senora ! Diez centimos ! " 
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And so they come, and pause, and pass ; sweet 
virgins with jewelled crowns and priceless 
relics ; Christs carrying the cross, or failing 
beneath its weight, or crucified between the 
thieves ; and ever between the talking, the 
flirting, the laughing : " Agua ! Agua ! " 
" Programa de la processidn ! " 

>): * :jc 4c i|< 

The darkness had grown complete, save 
where a rare gas-jet proclaimed the approach 
of float or Nazarenes. The vast multitude, 
surging row on row in the public place, stirred 
fretfully; their hours of alternate restraint, 
emotion, and indulgence were beginning to 
tell. Presently a seething mass of men and 
women, exasperated to sudden, unreasoning, 
nervous fury, dashed forward, scattering all 
that blocked the unchosen way. Inch by inch 
they fought for ground to reach any opening. 
But an incoming stream, impelled by similar 
madness, struck them and hurled them back. 
As both thus combined, nothing human could 
resist them. Ranks were scattered in a wreck 
of chairs, to the tune of men's curses and 
women's shrieks. 

But a different strain reached those ears 
deafened to all reason — the strain of an 
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approaching band of Nazarenes. The way 
was cleared, and worshipful silence reigned ; 
all that could have been observed was that 
the human throng, dense and impassable 
before, was now as a solid wall. How had they 
done it ? Perhaps a Spaniard could answer ; 
I can't. And I was no wiser then. Caught in 
the mad rush with Captain Morton, we had 
been unable to disappear under the native spell 
which inspired the rest. We were left in the 
cleared and sacred space, with that hopeless 
wall to right as to left, and the white gowns 
of these new Nazarenes almost upon us. 

" Quick 1 We can only go on ! " whispered 
Morton to me. The preceding figure was now 
some distance ahead ; we might pass for 
penitents. There was, indeed, nothing else 
to do. Those Nazarenes are an order of the 
Inquisition, or so Morton had told me earlier 
in the day ; and we had sat near the very 
house where the Inquisitors were wont to 
meet. And while I don't believe they would 
actually have tried to torture us for irrever- 
ence — still it was Good Friday in Seville, 
and Well ! Never mind ! 

We were treading as penitents in the wake 
of Our Lady of Sorrows. On we went, looking 
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before us, while compassionate eyes were fixed 
upon us. Rosebuds and nosegays, showered 
from windows and balconies, fell about us. 
Near the Cathedral, two women with flowing 
hair and streaming eyes broke through the 
crowd to join us, intoning chants ; and scat- 
tered flowers, dancing as they sang, until 
they rolled, raving, upon the stones. 

My own nerves, too, were unstrung from 
the emotions I had witnessed and endured : 
the adoration of some and the irreverence of 
others, the divinity and the blasphemy, the 
joy and the pain ; and, beyond all that could 
be seen, and felt, and judged — ^the invisible, 
intangible, inexplicable Something constraining 
men to love or hate according to their nature, 
but whose power, stirring each in his several 
way before such a spectacle, could leave none 
indifferent to the Christ's command to be 
With or Against. 

Our Lady of Sorrows, with her attendant 
priests, had gained upon us and was far ahead ; 
the white-clad Nazarenes had tarried at their 
last resting-place ; near at hand was a cross 
street, as proved by a cleft in the houses above 
the impassable wall of humanity. 

" Now ! " ordered the skipper. 
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We were mad, verily ! For the crowd still 
pressed about us. But we plunged blindly, 
possessed by a frenzy for deliverance. The 
front ranks yielded ; the others pressed back, 
surprised. Perhaps they shrank from our 
irreverence, perhaps they fled before a struggle. 
I can't say, now. I have admitted that we, 
too, were mad. All I know is, that we stood 
free— free beneath the starry sky, with the 
peace of nature about us. 

Away from the fervid multitude we hastened ; 
our footsteps rang in emptiness ; not a soul, 
not a sound, not a breath of air stirring. We 
reached a narrow passage between two high 
walls, so notorious a haunt of desperadoes that 
no sane man would wander there after dark ; but 
such danger did not exist to-night. A mighty 
cry, raised in chorus, came to us wafted over 
trees and houses ; then another and another, 
and the calm of nature enveloped us again. 

"What's that?" 

It was Morton who spoke thus, sharply. 
A feeble moan had sounded near us, almost 
at our feet. We listened. 

" Not even a cut-throat would miss the 
show to-night," the skipper said, when no 
new sound came. 
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I struck a wax match, while the skipper was 
in the act of protesting. Had an enemy been 
by, no greater folly would have been con- 
ceivable. But the harm, if it were to be harm, 
was done ; and I brought the match down to 
the level of the paving. I divined rather than 
saw what lay before me, as I started back in 
horror. The match sputtered and went out. 
With trembling fingers I lighted another, and 
the skipper and I both bent over. 

From what we could distinguish in the un- 
certain flicker, it was a lad of thirteen or 
fourteen, with glassy eyes and swollen lips, 
the rents in his clothes laying bare festered 
sores and skin drawn so tight, that bones and 
muscles seemed to glow naked. 

" That's starvation, besides ill-treatment," 
said Morton. " Espanola ? " 

No answer came. Though the form was 
loathsome in its disease and uncleanliness, 
Captain Morton mustered up the courage to 
lay his hand on the boy's shoulder. 

" 'Non, non ! " moaned the boy, in French. 

The same thought came to us both — it must 
be one of the unhappy sailors Flores had told 

us of. 

" And he chose this night of all others to 
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run away, when there's not a soul in Seville 
but is too busy praying or drinking to save a 
life ! " the skipper exclaimed. 

My last match had burnt out. Darkness was 
once more upon us — but no longer silence. 
The worshipping multitude had now attained 
a stage of mystic exaltation. Their cries 
shook the air until the earth itself seemed to 
quiver in response. Strange distant flashes of 
lurid lights 

—Oh ! What ? I couldn't imagine— Oh, I 
see 1 Dinner ! Well, I suppose I am slightly 
tired. Are you, Thorpe ? 
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Gareth spoke the last words lightly, and 
laughed ; but the laugh was nervous. A strain 
had broken, and he seemed not quite able to 
adapt himself to present conditions. Even 
Vivian Thorpe, happy in being " practical," 
proud of being not more than dilettantish, yet 
prone ever to playing with artistic people and 
pretending he could judge their ideas better 
than they could themselves, was conscious of 
something strange — something altered — some- 
thing indefinable which lay beyond him and 
powerfully attracted him. 

" I was in the Fourth Dimension," Gareth 
said, simply. His tone was explanatory rather 
than apologetic ; and, having spoken, he flushed 
in expectation of an indignant protest from 
his friend. 

But Thorpe followed him silently into the 
dining-room. 

A feast awaited them, prepared with a care as 
conscientious as if numerous and distinguished 
guests had been bidden. Electric bulbs swathed 
in pink silk, which soothed the iridescence of 
white and ruby crystals, filled the room with 
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abundant yet caressing light. The cloth upon 
the table bore in its web a picture whose 
design was a perfect tapestry, though all white 
linen. The massive silver, the fine porcelain, 
the engraved glasses, would have done honour 
to a royal board. And the dishes which 
followed one another in slow, luxurious pro- 
cession, and the wines which flowed freely 
with each course, would have gladdened the 
palate of any epicure, old-world or new. 

" I seem to be living the Arabian Nights," 
Gareth exclaimed. " What magic saddle-bags 
do you keep in your kitchen, Thorpe ? You 
improvised this feast at a moment's notice, 
almost; and yet " 

A shade of annoyance swept the host's face, 
only for a short moment. When his serenity 
was restored, he said : 

" My servants see to it. I like to be able 
to invite my friends at any time." 

But Gareth intuitively divined that some one 
else had been invited, who had failed when all 
the preparations were made ; and that it was 
not out of compliment to him, but out of fear 
that these hours of loneliness would weigh 
heavily, that Thorpe had suggested the story 
and the entertainment. Gareth knew the 
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face which was to have shone resplendent 
where his was now smihng diffidently. As 
seen at the opera, at the theatres, or in 
fashionable restaurants, it was not a refined 
face ; the lips were too full and red, the eyes 
flashed too daring and scornful, the swarthy 
complexion and the auburn hair above it were 
too far from any imputation of belonging to 
the same physical type. But face and hair 
ahke suited the proudly poised head, the 
splendidly moulded neck, and the superb form 
of the woman whom Thorpe loved to the 
knowledge of what is called " all Paris." 

The champagne was brought, and Thorpe 
spoke again, very markedly : 

" I like your story. You ought to write it." 
" I have written it, in several ways," Gareth 
returned quickly, grateful for a new topic. 
" First, as articles — you may remember that I 
was to write articles about the trip. But nothing 
personal and very little atmosphere got into 
those, somehow. So I wrote a sort of diary- 
version of the whole, extremely personal and 
foggily atmospheric. So that if the articles had 
been stodgy, the diary was absurd. Next, I 
made a real book out of it. My first book, in 
fact. But I noticed that those who read the 
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manuscript didn't see in it all that I saw — Why 
are you laughing, Thorpe ? I'm speaking quite 
seriously, and I haven't got to the end of my 
sentence, anyway. They didn't see in the 
story all that I did, unless they themselves 
knew something of such life and such characters. 
So the book never saw the light of print. To be 
frank, I don't regret this. For although I 
think I can did it was good narrative, I was 
still too young to understand the laws which 
lay behind what I had to express." 

" Too young ! " Thorpe echoed scornfully. 
"But poets " 

" Have a prophetic vision which often helps 
them through or round or over the facts 
they may ignore," Gareth completed for him. 
" But you never yet heard of a great prose 
work done in extreme youth ; because prose, 
to be handled with balance as well as insight, 
needs real knowledge to round out prophecy. 
And if you take this assertion fairly and com- 
pletely, you won't find exceptions to it. You 
can attack it only by representing a part as 
the whole, and then you may claim to destroy 
it. I tell you again that, taken fully and as I 
give it, it stands. Of course, I don't attempt 
to impose an age for beginning to understand ; 
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knowledge comes sooner to some than to others, 
and circumstances may open a mind and teach 
in a year what otherwise would take ten years 
to learn." 

" You are making once more your blunder of 
confusing knowledge with inspiration," Thorpe 
returned. " If you really saw and really felt, 
then the laws you mention would care for them- 
selves. You are always tempted to transform 
a work of art into an encyclopedia." 

" Have you known me to do it ? " Gareth 
demanded with some asperity. 

" I have known you to want to," Thorpe 
replied. 

" I have known you to put such inter- 
pretations on words to which you refused to 
listen ; but that's not quite the same," Gareth 
continued. " We can afford to let that issue 
go for the present, however, for it has little to 
do with the point we are considering. I meant 
simply that I failed, before, to see these parti- 
cular episodes in their real bearing, their true 
relation " 

" Or dimension ! " Thorpe interposed. 

" Precisely. On the track of the Fourth 
Dimension, I was continually cramping my- 
self within the three. While having only the 
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intuition of what I now understand, I had in a 
way succeeded with Speed, although the credit 
was invariably ravished from me so that I 
appeared to have failed. Don't you see the 
reason ? I was standing aside to judge the 
three ordinary dimensions before acting, and 
so was able to act ; but when I did act, it 
was nevertheless within the three, and so I 
was bound down to the limitations of the 
three. When it came to my dealing with 
Morton, I found, on the contrary, a man who 
had a certain sense of the Fourth, but who 
used it only to abuse — that is, who misused. 
With him, I could neither act nor even judge, 
for I wasted my strength and blurred my 
focus by futile arguing half on one plane, half 
on another." 

" Would you mind my remarking," Thorpe 
said as he drained his glass and filled it again 
after filling Gareth's, " that your theory of 
dimensions amuses me far less than the episodes 
you have to narrate. Try as you may to make 
your theory clear, and try as I may to under- 
stand, I quite fail to see what connection this 
affair of dimensions can have with what you 
were doing then and are telling now. What is 
there in common between them ? " 
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" I expected that query ; it's natural," 
said Gareth. " Perhaps I ask you to take a 
good deal on faith, or at least until I reach the 
end. But it will be thanks to those very 
episodes of which you complain " 

" No, it's not of them I complain. Quite the 
contrary," Thorpe laughed. " Observe that I 
have not clamoured for your final argument. 
In fact, I am delaying that as long as possible, 
because — to be perfectly frank with you — I 
like your story better than your theme." 

" Yet acknowledge that, but for the theme, 
you would never have troubled to listen to the 
story," Gareth burst out, as if his point were 
proved. " And without the theme, I should 
not have undertaken to fill an afternoon and 
evening with what would, if themeless, be 
a string of scattered episodes. The knack of 
story-telling is a gift well worth having, and 
it's a gift which pays ; but do you think it 
suffices as inspiration for any one of our period 
who feels deeply ? We have plenty of this 
in the literature of the past ; we would be 
fools to ignore those books, or deny them, or 
scorn them. But it seems to me that, while 
accepting them as basis and while recognising 
the slim chance we have of improving in this 
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one line, we should scorn ourselves unless we 
found something additional to feel, to do, to 
express ! And in the finding, we evolve a 
consistency of line — a unity, in other words — 
which no mere narrative contains, be it spoken 
or written." 

" It is the confirmed writer in you which 
leads you to such views ; my views are formed 
independently," Vivian Thorpe returned. " To 
continue my policy of frankness, I have 
another objection to add to that initial and 
crucial one of introducing a theme, or theory, 
or whatever you choose to call it, which has 
little or nothing to do with your story. You 
are, at moments, painfully ' literary ' in your 
talk. Some of your descriptions would carry 
more conviction when read than when heard. 
You have put conversations as bad in your 
books ; but you ought to know better by this 
time ; you have not been spared the criticisms 
which would have taught you if you had been 
willing to learn." 

" You have never yet known me to de- 
cline such services from anyone specially 
qualified to instruct me," Gareth said, warm- 
ing. " But if I listened to everybody, I should 
only renew at my expense the fable of the 
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miller, his son, and the donkey. One or two 
generations ago, a novelist felt compelled to do 
' fine writing ' on all emotional occasions. 
The coster robbed of the last pound of fish 
on which depended the bread of his expiring 
infant son, or the injured ploughboy torn 
from his fields to be led off unjustly to gaol, 
would burst out with an eloquence to shame a 
professional stump-orator. But if that was an 
extreme view of life, don't you see that litera- 
ture is now weathering a crisis which drives it 
to the other extreme ? You move in the world, 
Thorpe ; you are an observer by nature ; 
and you can't deny that, when deeply stirred, 
people burst out in an intense phraseology 
which is not their ordinary conversation, and 
which nevertheless belongs to them somehow. 
I don't allude to the soul-crisis which stuns : 
that is dumb or monosyllabic. I speak of 
being deeply stirred. The phraseology then 
depends on the individual education, the sub- 
conscious development of the person. You 
don't talk by inspiration the language of 
Shakespeare or of Addison if you have never 
read a line of either. If you have lived in an 
atmosphere of strange oaths, you are apt to 
quote these or coin others ; if you have brooded 
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over Biblical denunciations, you are apt to 
become righteously violent on those lines ; 
and that whether or not you garnish your 
conversation in this way when you are calm, 
collected, indifferent. And so, if you are 
classically educated and have been powerfully 
impressed by the fine scenes in the old tragedies, 
the old novels, the old m6moires or histories — 
then you express yourself in terms more 
dignified, more sonorous, more effective, and 
doubtless more ' literary ' than in your 
ordinary moments. You shake your head. I 
may have doubted it too. But I have since 
observed, and have seen the law applied so 
often, that I can't doubt any longer. Do 
some independent observing, for a period of 
several years, and you may not be so ready 
to condemn." 

" A clever defence for your descriptions of a 
while ago," Thorpe smiled. 

" No, because other causes entered into effect, 
there. First, I have written some of these 
scenes, so they are rather concrete in my mind ; 
I am, as you say, a writer, so that I suppose 
my spoken words may flow in that vein ; and 
finally, I told you, of the Good Friday, what I 
might have said of the Alcazar and other 
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descriptions — my thoughts on the Fordham's 
bows, for instance : — recalling all this vividly, 
reflecting detachedly, separating myself from 
our present plane because I have the faculty 
for so doing, I was, though here with you and 
within these walls and floors and ceilings, 
living in the F " 

" Oh, bother the Fourth Dimension ! " Vivian 
Thorpe exclaimed impatiently. 

" That is definite, at least," Gareth said, 
flushing. " Since I have bored you, I had 
better close, according to our agreement, and 
give you my conclusion at once." 

" Certainly not ! What I want to know 
is what became of that boy, and what 
were the fell schemes of your arch tormen- 
tor. Captain Morton. Let's go back to 
my study for coffee and liqueurs, and to 
smoke." 

They passed once more into the other room 
with its dark leather armchairs, its tapestried 
walls, its green-shaded lights. 

" You were saying " Thorpe prompted. 

" Well, then I was saying the F " Gareth 

began. 

" No, you weren't. At least you weren't 
when we started in to dinner. You had just 
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found a half-dead boy. Was he really the one 
Flores had mentioned ? " 

" Yes. Had I got to our piekmg him up, and 

carrying him Oh ! I remember. My last 

match had just gone out, and we could hear 
the frenzied populace and see the distant 
glare of lights, while we ourselves, we three, 
were in a toAvn as black as it was deserted. 
Shall I go on ? ' 

" By all means," Thorpe assented. " But 
remember Mr. Dick and the head of Charles I. 
Leave the Fourth Dimension alone. Do you 
promise ? " 

" No," said Gareth sturdily. And his host 
making no further comment in spite of this 
defiance, Gareth began again. 
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Captain Morton and I picked up the boy, and 
carried him aboard the Ben Nevis. Rather a 
desperate undertaking, for it seemed probable 
he would die in our hands ; and perhaps it 
would be better for him and for the skipper if 
he did. What could we do with him ? How 
could we account for him, whether he died at 
once or lingeringly ? But in the former 
event the responsibility of our ship might at 
least remain uncompromised. I knew Morton 
too well to ask questions save in my most 
unguarded moments ; so I merely helped him 
to take the inert and half -conscious little body 
as far as one of our spare state-rooms, and 
there allowed the door to close on them. 

The next morning — Saturday — there was no 
sign of an unusual presence among us. The 
skipper had no remarks to make about mid- 
night rescues, the steward had no unwonted 
air of mystery or preoccupation. Only the 
closed door proved I had not merely dreamed. 
True, that door had been closed ever since I 
had first seen it at Barcelona. But it had a 
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more closed look, if I may so express myself. 
Haven't you ever observed, Thorpe, that the 
bell ringing in a house where there is no human 
being has a strange sound ? I don't mean an 
empty house, or even a long-deserted house 
whether furnished or not. The master and 
servants may have stepped out only five minutes 
before, to return five minutes later : the sound 
waves will not be quite the same where no 
human being breathes and vibrates, as where 
one does breathe and vibrate. Well, there 
was a look about that closed door which corre- 
sponded to the sound of an occupied house. 
I felt somebody was breathing and vibrating 
behind it. 

As we stepped ashore in the afternoon, we 
saw a distant figure. 

" Oh ! Flores again ! " Morton exclaimed 
pettishly. " Coming to bother me, as usual. 
Never can leave me alone, that woman ! 
Lucky we're going out. Keep behind the 
trees, here ; perhaps she won't notice us." 

Nor did she ; and furthermore it soon be- 
came evident that she was not seeking us, 
for she passed by our quay without a glance 
at the Ben Nevis, and walked towards a 
Spanish ship beyond. Her sallow cheeks were 
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drawn as from extreme suffering, and her basket 
hung heavily on her arm. 

Captain Morton watched her curiously. 
His expression hardened as he grew convinced 
that she was neither looking for him nor think- 
ing of him. He left the shade of the trees, 
and called gruffly : 

" Hi, there, Flores ! Mr. Gareth's out of 
lemons ! What do you mean by not giving 
my steward the first choice ? If you're not 
more careful, I'll find somebody else to 
supply the Ben Nevis, and to do the washing, 
too." 

Flores approached slowly. She did not raise 
her head until she was beside him. 

" It is too late ! " she said in a dull tone. 

" You always are too late," Morton returned 
flippantly. " Last week's washing " 

" I speak of those two unfortunates," she 
went on, still without emotion. " I come 
from the German ship. They are dead." 

" Both ? Are you sure ? " Morton asked. 

" One is in the river now, where I have seen 
him ; the other has drifted away. They 
drowned, while all were at the processiSn. 
So the cook has told me. I know they died 
in chains, and were thrown to the water." 
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" Since you know, why are you grumbling ? " 
Morton mercilessly plied his questions. 

The dullness fell from Flores like a mantle 
of dust-stained rags. She blazed so that 
a youthful light in her warm eyes almost 
blotted from our sight the ravaged waste of 
her features, as she cried : 

" Ah, when you were more young, you no 
allowed men be so murdered ! Remember 
you how we saved those four, long ago ? " 

She turned to me, and went on : 

" We found two in the marsh, dying. We 
brought them to our ship. We heard two more 
were prisoned and tortured by their captain 
on their ship. We asked their captain's hour 
for go ashore. We went on board, at the night, 
and took those two ! " 

She addressed the skipper once more : 

" Their captain suspect just as you were 
sailed, and come with his mates, and I wait on 
shore, looking and fearing ; and at the first 
word, before he could speak, you knock the 
captain down." 

" It was the best fight I had in my life ! " 
cried Morton, his face brightening. " My mates 
fought like devils, and whipped the other 
mates while I was whipping the skipper ! 
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They hadn't noticed we were casting off ; 
they woke up to it suddenly, and you ought to 
have seen them take flying leaps over the bul- 
warks ! " (This with a look at me. Captain 
Morton never called me anything, you know.) 
" I grabbed up a plank from the deck, and 
helped the skipper along. Hang me if I don't 
remember to this, day the sound of that spank ! " 

" And you let these die," said Flores. " Ah, 
Ricardo, do you turn coward ? " 

" My girl, your heart's all right, but you 
haven't the brain of a fish," was Morton's 
answer. " I must sail to-morrow, and I'm 
not going to risk complications with the authori- 
ties, I've got important deals to carry through, 
and I've got a wife and two children to think 
of. That story happened long ago. Time 
changes things." 

" And men," Flores added. 

" It hasn't changed me ; you only know me 
better ; and perhaps I know myself better, 
too," Captain Morton said. " And now I have 
business to attend to. Mind you bring fresh 
lemons, and don't forget that washing, or 
you'll get the sack." 

She stared before her for some moments ; 
then walked rapidly away, without a word. 
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" You saved the boy — why wouldn't you 
tell her ? " I asked reproachfully 

He explained that it was none of her business ; 
that the fewer the people who knew until he 
had decided on his course the better it would 
be for everybody ; that the boy's condition 
was such that sending him to the hospital and 
exposing him to an interview with his skipper 
would mean almost certain death, such was 
the poor little victim's state of panic. Morton 
was not prepared to say the German skipper 
had been wilfully cruel; probably hadn't 
understood the lad's physical condition or 
jabbering French, and resorted to chains 
when the infirmary was wanted — a mistake 
which more competent judges than ships' 
masters had been known to make ; but what- 
ever the causes, here were the consequences, 
and they alone concerned us. 

" Besides," Captain Morton went on, " even 
if the boy survived the shock of meeting his 
skipper, he would die when taken back on 
board. The skipper could easily find witnesses 
to prove the boy had a bad character, and 
ran away long ago — so accounting for the sores 
and the starvation. The consul would back 
up the skipper against him." 
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I objected that the British consul was 
supporting Jenkins's crew. To which the 
skipper repUed that in the Shannon's case the 
crew was the strong side, but this was the 
reverse. 

" And so the only thing is for me to smuggle 
the boy away with me," Captain Morton 
concluded. " I'm risking my job once more, 
but I'll do it ! In that spare state-room we 
can at least let him die in peace, which is 
something. You mayn't mind seeing him, now ; 
he's clean. But the bath I gave him this morn- 
ing is the worst recollection in my cerebral 
portmanteau." 

I asked what he would do with him in Scot- 
land. Morton replied that he wished he knew. 
The boy seemed to have no relations save the 
brother who died on the Derenbacher. Too ill 
to work, no home to go to ; his ankles in such 
a state that both legs might have to be ampu- 
tated if he lived ; so near death that he couldn't 
be put on the articles, since there would be no 
explaining how he had come aboard ship at 
first and had been done away with afterwards. 

" What an ass I am, to be sure ! " he exploded 
at this point. " Who would think that Richard 
Morton, the terror of fellow-skippers and ship- 
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chandlers, would try such pranks at his age ! 
And if the brother hadn't died already, I 
would have saved him too, and hang the 
expense ! " 

" I should think you had more heart than 
anybody I know — if you had only told Flores," 
I said. 

" Now don't you get sentimental about 
Flores," Morton replied in the flippant tone he 
sonaetimes used when most serious. " Save 
your tears for Captain Jenkins and Pedro." 

But when I asked why, all the satisfaction I 
received was to be told I had reminded him 
that I didn't know the story. 

We walked to Pedro's shop and seated 
ourselves at a table in the little windowless 
inner room. Captain Morton did not call out 
as was his custom. 

" Yes, we sail to-morrow at 4 p.m.," he said 
as if continuing a conversation with me. " I 
have everything except my coal, and that will 
be on board in good time." 

I had grown so accustomed to having the 
skipper treat me as a negligible quantity, that 
it never occurred to me he wanted to use me. 
So it was that, in perfect innocence, I gave him 
his cue. 
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" I thought Pedro had no coal ? " I said. 

" Then you are more easily deceived by his 
lies than I am," the skipper answered promptly. 
" He not only has it, but he is going to keep 
his contract with me." 

There came a sob from the darkest corner, 
and I understood. 

" Ah, that coal ! " groaned Pedro, advanc- 
ing. " Capitan, it is not to be had in Sevilla, 
not for gold ! I am ruined ! I was a fool to 
sign, that same night you came ! Capitan, 
there is no coal in Sevilla ! " 

Captain Morton settled deep down in his 
chair, with that characteristic movement of 
sinking his head between his shoulders when 
he was preparing an onslaught. Then his 
voice resounded in tones like the cords of a 
bass-viol. 

" There is coal in Seville, and you have it 
hidden away, and you want to make me pay 
for it through my nose. But you have signed 
a contract and you shall keep it— do you hear ? 
And you are going to bring me my ship's 
accounts immediately. Yes, you have made 
them out. If it wasn't my accounts you had 
over there when I came in, then I'm a Dutch- 
man." 
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He got up, and had snatched them from the 
table before Pedro could move 

" Um — I expected this. You were just 
beginning to improve them. Good job I 
came ! But even if I hadn't caught you red- 
handed, Pedro, don't you suppose I would 
have known you were robbing me at the rate 
of a penny a pound on my potatoes ? If you 
thought you were going to make up, this way, 
for what you'll lose on the coal, you've blundered 
into the biggest miscalculation of your life, — 
and that means something ! " 

" It was the drinks — and the presents " 

Pedro murmured. 

" You ought to know I never pay a ship 
chandler for either, but I don't let my owners 
be robbed," said Morton. 

An illumination came suddenly to me, not 
only about our " free drinks " at Pedro's, 
but also about a letter from Speed which 
Morton had showed me two or three days before. 
Speed, complaining that he had been " robbed " 
by O'Neil and warning Morton never to deal 
there again, betrayed the fact that he had 
unconsciously paid for Captain Morton's drinks 
and presents in Barcelona, just as some other 
skipper — probably Jenkins — would pay for 
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them in Seville. I don't deny that I was 
shocked. Yet I must say to Morton's credit 
that he never bragged about morality, and, in 
fact, never pretended to be fair or loyal with 
any one save with the owners he served. The 
earth might be his football, but his owners 
were under his protection, and that was moral 
enough for him. 

" On Wednesday, there may be coal ! " 
Pedro wailed. " Give me time — and if it can 
be bought " 

Captain Morton adjusted his eyeglasses and 
stared coldly. 

" If you want, Pedro, I can tell you when 
you bought your coal, from whom, for how 
much, where you have it stored, and the exact 
hour at which you went to gloat over it yester- 
day. Shall I ? " 

As Pedro cringed speechless. Captain Morton 
yawned idly, and resumed in a detached tone : 

" Who sold you that suit, Pedro ? Never 
saw worse stuff. Got it at a second-hand Jew 
shop ? Even you ought to have known better.' ' 

" No ! " snapped Pedro venomously. " It 
is bad because I bought it from an English- 
man ! Scotch tveed ! I pay thirty-five 
pesetas ! " 
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" Scotch tw — Good Lord ! Thirty-five — ^why 
man, you would have been robbed if you had 
paid fifteen pesetas ! Just look there ! " He 
pointed to a large blank space where black 
ground and white lines had faded to a mottled, 
sickly grey. " It's four-fifths cotton, and the 
rest junk ! The stripes are only painted on ! 
The first time you get caught in a spring shower, 
the pattern will all wash out, and if you get 
into a thunderstorm, the bally stuff will 
melt ! 

" And you paid thirty-five pesetas 

" And thought it Scotch tweed 

" And can stand there like a donkey telling 
me about it 

" And then have the impudence to steal 
money on my potatoes 

" And try to cheat me out of my contract 
coal " 

Each sentence had been rattled faster and 
in more withering scorn until the climax ended 
in a cloud-burst : 

" And you think you can get the better of 
ME ! ! ! " 

Pedro collapsed into a seat. 

" I will send it, capitan — every pound ! " he 
breathed hysterically. " You are a devil — 
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you ruin me ! But I send it — ^all — ^to-morrow — 
— ^to-night — now ! " 

" You'd better, or I'll close your shop for 
you," Captain Morton declared complacently. 
" To-night or to-morrow, I don't care which ; 
but I'll be ready to sail at 4 p.m. sharp, and 
you shall pay demurrage of a thousand pounds 
sterling for every hour you may delay me. 
And now we're settling up generally, you may 
send along those presents you've been promising 
me for the last three trips. There was a canary- 
bird, and there was a bullfinch ; there was a 
young parrot, too, if I remember rightly. All 
that is two trips overdue. For last trip there 
were to have been four hens. For this trip I 
shall take a box of figs and one of raisins ; 
and you might add a gallon of that Val de 
Peiias wine, from the vineyards that grow 
over the iron mines, so it's good as a tonic for 
my wife, and " 

Further words were useless, for Pedro had 
fled, leaving behind him a compound trail of 
moans and curses. The skipper directed his 
gaze regretfully towards a strange instrument 
on the table, consisting of two glass globes one 
above the other in a net of silvered wire. 

" I wanted that too," he observed. " It's 
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for making soda-water at home. Well, it 
can't be helped. We'll see next trip. The 
rest is settled, anyway. And now I must 
even up part of my score with you." 

Too wise to question or to talk — I really was 
beginning to learn wisdom, Thorpe — I followed 
him to a house which was new to me. I could 
not grasp the conversation, but I saw Captain 
Morton give some silver to the man who sat 
alone in what looked like an office. 

" I had to pay a bribe of five dollars to escape 
that fine, whereas one dollar would have pre- 
vented it," the skipper said as we passed into 
another office. " You're really unworthy of 
any position on board a ship like the Ben 
Nevis ; I was glad to get a better stowaway 
than you. I had to give that position to the 
boy, who deserved it ; and not knowing what 
to do with you, yet having enough respect for 
the law to feel I ought to do something, I 
have declared you as my purser. You may 
sign on the Ben Nevis^s articles." 

I tried to speak. I don't know if emotion 
would have allowed my words of gratitude to 
flow, but Captain Morton gave them no oppor- 
tunity, as he said : 

" Not much merit in doing what one's com- 
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pelled to do. I've got a better stowaway than 
you, and I'm giving you momentarily a title 
which you don't deserve. You are to have 
another later." 

" I don't understand," I said. 
To which Captain Morton replied shortly : 
" I don't suppose you do. But I didn't 
intend that you should." 
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II 

When Easter morning dawned the Ben Nevis^s 
bunkers were still innocent of coal, and her 
load was only that to which Giovanni had 
originally consented. Would Captain Morton 
yield on either of these points, if not on 
both ; or would he break the word cabled 
to the owners, that he would sail this after- 
noon at four ? I happened to know that he 
had even secured a special pilot, bribed to 
disregard of previous engagements with another 
ship, to take us down the Guadalquivir bearing 
a heavier load than had been attempted within 
the memory of living man. But you may be 
sure, Thorpe, that I didn't ask questions. I 
remained very quietly in my state-room, 
attending strictly to my duties — my theoretical 
duties — as purser of the Ben Nevis. 

I heard Giovanni enter the cabin, presently, 
heralded by a portentous silence : all move- 
ment upon the quays had ceased. 

" The loading is finished, capitan," Giovanni 
announced. 
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Captain Morton expressed a contrary opinion. 
He still lacked the extra load which had been 
verbally promised — and what was so binding 
upon a man's honour as the word given to a 
friend ? he asked. Giovanni did not pretend 
to answer, but merely asserted that the Ben 
Nevis^s turn was ended, and that of the 
Shannon had come. Captain Morton recalled 
old days, old services, and offered old whisky. 
To which Giovanni replied that he would be 
glad to oblige his friend, but the Ben Nevis 
should have only what her contract guaran- 
teed. 

I could hear the glasses clinking freely, but 
the conversation rather stuck. When Giovanni 
spoke again, it was sharply in alarm : 

" Giovinetto ! Giovinetto ! Santa Maria ! " 

The state-room door opened as of itself, 
and the child ran in, laughing at the sport 
of the chase — for Giovanni was after him. 
Only to the threshold, however. There Gio- 
vanni stopped, while Giovinetto sped on until, 
colliding against the velvet-cushioned seat, he 
doubled over my mandoline with a squeal of 
delight. 

In a flash I saw that Captain Morton's fate 
depended upon me. If I could win Giovinetto's 
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affection, I should dominate Giovanni's hatred. 
For just a moment, I paused to count the cost 
of failure. If Giovinetto misunderstood and 
cried out, the infuriated father would probably 
squeeze me through one of the portholes, 
a mere mass of torn flesh and broken bones. 
Then I acted. 

At least I suppose I acted. I found myself 
talking to Giovinetto, or perhaps answering 
the questions he asked. I couldn't under- 
stand, but my idiotic grin and my repeated 
assent of " Si ! si ! " accomplished wonders. 
Giovanni, watching from the door, calmed as 
the boiled pot does when part of its contents 
has bubbled over and extinguished the fire. 
Giovanni gripped my hand so energetically 
that I couldn't write for some hours afterwards ; 
Giovinetto insisted upon embracing me. Cap- 
tain Morton entered to witness this touching 
reconciliation, and served drinks so that Gio- 
vanni and I might toast each other — in clean 
glasses. As Giovanni was leaving, with the 
boy tucked under his arm — and looking far 
bulkier than usual, I remember having noticed 
vaguely — the skipper merely remarked that 
the hour for sailing was four sharp, and that 
part of the Shannon's cargo would be perfectly 
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acceptable as the extra load of ore. To which 
Giovanni agreed. 

Then came the last mistake I was destined 
to make with Captain Morton. There were 
some old scores still to be settled, as you will 
presently hear, Thorpe ; but at least, my career 
of blundering was to end there — so far as Morton 
was concerned. And that final blunder was 
that I — well, I crowed. 

" Perhaps you will acknowledge, now, 
that even pursers may have their uses ! " I 
said. " If instead of holding me away from 
Giovanni, you had let me make a friend of 
him " 

" Easy enough, when you add such presents 
as Italian mandolines," sneered the skipper. 

I turned. The corner of the seat was bare. 
I leaped to the porthole. Giovanni was on 
the gang- way, holding Giovinetto under his 
arm. And if Giovinetto looked bulky, it 
was because he actually lay curled round my 
mandoline. 

" The man's a thief ! " I cried. " Stop 
him ! " 

" The child asked in Spanish if you would 
give it to him, and you said, ' Si, si ! ' You 
then drank to the gift with Giovanni. You 
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have heard me express my opinion of men who 
don't respect their word. I won't tolerate 
dishonour from an officer of this steamer." 

The recognition of my office sealed my lips 
— it was worth the; price of a mandoline, even 
if Giovanni's goodwill had not been ! 

The sound of rattling carts reached our ears. 
I supposed it was Giovanni's longshoremen. 
The skipper went on deck and came back, 
triumphant. 

" Pedro's coal ! " he said. " Didn't I tell 
you I should sail at four with both coal and 
extra cargo ? " 

That he should brag was more than I could 
bear. 

" Don't forget you owe the ore to me," I 
said — driving home my mistake, you see. 

" I don't forget that I nearly owed the loss 
of it to you," Morton replied collectedly, 
" Giovanni had already yielded when he came 
in here. But a man jumps at any flimsy pre- 
text to save appearances, when he wants to 
change his mind." 

Yet while not allowing tribute to be paid in 
words, Captain Morton showed me some small 
respect, that day. He invited me to dine 
ashore to celebrate our departure with flying 
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colours, and all steam on, and all ore and coal 
in, and everything else we wanted. 

At the restaurant we found Captain Jenlj^ins, 
an empty beer-bottle on the table before him, 
while near by stood a waiter counting rapidly 
on his fingers : 

" Si, seiior ! One peseta twenty-five and 
three pesetas seventy-five, that is five pesetas. 
And you will not forget Jesu, seiior ? Ah, 
it is not right ? Two pesetas seventy-five 
and two pesetas twenty-five, that make five 
pesetas ! " 

" You said one peseta ! " Jenkins protested. 

" Si, seiior, you will give one peseta to Jesu ! " 

" I don't think that fellow's accurate in his 
count," Jenkins sighed as Captain Morton 
came up. 

" Accurate ? He's a thief," said Morton 
cheerfully. " Here, Jesu, none of that — remem- 
ber I'm here ! Skipper, by his own figur- 
ing, it would work out only four pesetas, and 
the figures are bound to be wrong since they're 
his. Give him four pesetas without any tip. 
That's what I do with him. He never tries 
his games on me — do you, Jesu ? And now 
bring us something to eat — one of your real 
Seville dinners, Jesu. Skipper, you must dine 
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with us. If it's the first time you join us, 
I hope it won't be the last ! " 

Well might Captain Morton wish to have a 
Jasper Jenkins frequently at his disposal ! 

" I'll not be surprised if this is the last trip 
I ever make — the very last," Jenkins said 
drearily. 

" Buck up, old chap, buck up ! " Morton 
cried. " Things aren't so bad, here, I'm 
sailing in a few hours, with everything I wanted. 
Never had so eminently satisfactory a trip. 
Luck was with me. A sailor depends on his 
luck." 

" And those who haven't any, can do without 
— just do without," wailed the master of the 
Shannon. " Davy Jones is still after me. 
This very morning, Giovanni's put me off 
again. Said there was a mistake about the 
ore he thought he had for me." 

" Giovanni's shockingly unreliable. I've 
often-had to speak to him about that, myself," 
Captain Morton observed. 

" But I don't know if it's of much import- 
ance whether I get a load or not — whether I 
don't just do without," Jenkins resumed with 
growing exasperation. "The Shannon's in 
bad condition — shocking bad. Taking her 
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north at this season, only one-fourth filled with 
ore, — for she's a largish ship for this ditch of 
a river, — may mean she'll tear her sides out 
before we get in sight of England." 

" You ought to have a complementary 
cargo," Morton said carelessly as he concen- 
trated his attention on the skinning and 
boning of a sardine. " Ore's a bad cargo, so 
heavy in proportion to its bulk. So after 
taking as big a load as I can manage in the 
river, I always like to get a complementary 
cargo at a coast port — something light to fill 
the hold snugly." 

Jenkins had tried a dozen times to interrupt 
him, but Morton had talked resolutely on. 

" But that's what I wanted to do — I know 
something about this trade, after all ! " Jen- 
kins exclaimed when he could. " I'd bought 
up, in Cadiz, a lot of exceptionally good old 
sherry casks, for ripening Scotch whisky, you 
know. I heard about them here, and wired 
to Cadiz ; and when I got a reply, I wired to the 
ownOTS ; but they had misunderstood some- 
thing, so I had to wire again to Cadiz, and 
then wait for another answer from the owners ; 
and the casks were really mine, you know, 
morally mine. And if you can believe me, 
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those Cadiz people sold them to somebody else 
while I was finishing the necessary negotiations. 
Positively dishonourable, I call it. Now the 
owners are furious with me. They'd taken to 
the idea of sherry casks, and they say I must 
get some. But there ain't any left in Cadiz. 
I beg your pardon, I mean there isn't." 

" They're the best complementary cargo one 
could get," Morton observed judiciously as he 
served the omelette. " In fact, I was fortunate 
enough to secure some. If I hear of any 
more when I reach Cadiz, I shall let you know, 
skipper, and glad to oblige you." 

But if I understood, as you must understand 
now, Thorpe, that Morton had wormed out 
Jenkins's secret and then secured the casks 
under his very nose, you need not think that 
Jenkins himself understood. Not one bit of 
it. He mournfully alluded once more to 
questions of luck, and begged Morton not to 
forget him if further casks were available. 

" I must go there, you know," he explained. 
" To coal." 

"In ten days or two weeks, I suppose," 
Morton said. 

" Oh, before then ! Just waiting for 
Giovanni." 
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" And how are you to get coal to take you as 
far as Cadiz ? " Morton asked, toying with his 
glass but shooting a swift look at the other 
skipper. 

" I have it already," Jenkins returned. 
" I can claim that to my credit. Although 
there's not much credit in it. Pedro is offer- 
ing to coal anybody as far as Cadiz, and has 
supplied every steamer in port, at the most 
ruinous rates ! I cabled to the owners about 
it, and they were frightfully annoyed ; and by 
the time I got their answer, Pedro wanted 
still more for his coal. I had to cable again. 
He doesn't seem to have had the same price 
for everybody. How much did he make you 
pay ? " 

" Oh, I'm going to pay ; I invited you to 
dine with me," Morton said, as though he had 
caught only the last word and had miscon- 
strued it. He had been gazing dreamily out of 
the window while Jenkins discussed the coal. 
" Sorry you're in such a hurry, skipper. You 
won't take anything else ? " 

During the time which Jesu took to make out 
the bill, Captain Morton talked easily. He told 
me about the Feria Week fun which we should 
miss by leaving Seville on Easter Day. The fair 
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grounds. The bull-fights. The opera. He 
was still holding forth when Jesu came gliding 
up, with a paper in his hand. 

" You will pay this from last trip, capitan ? " 

It was a sheet torn from a note-book, and 
bore in pencil : " I.O.U. 12 pesetas. R. Mor- 
ton." The skipper examined it and passed it 
to me. 

" Is that my writing ? " he asked. 

" It's rather like it, but too irregular," I 
answered. " No, it's not yours." 

Morton looked at it again, more critically. 

" I don't remember this ; yet I think it 
must be mine." He spoke irresolutely ; never 
had I seen him in such a mood. He paid 
the money, destroyed the note, and turned 
to Jenkins : " You'll excuse me if I leave you, 
skipper ? You know how many things must 
be seen to at the last moment. Better luck to 
you ! And don't let Jesu ask for a tip ! " 

Captain Morton sauntered leisurely out; 
stopped on the side-walk to point to some de- 
tail of the Cathedral's architecture ; and walked 
on slowly. But as soon as we had turned into 
another street, he called a cab and ordered the 
driver to go at a gallop to the muella del 
mineral. 
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Everything was in order on the Ben Nevis. 
The last car-load of extra ore had gone into the 
hold, and the crew were battening down the 
hatches ; the chief engineer reported that the 
coal was in the bunkers, full weight and fine 
quality, verified by himself in person. Captain 
Morton went below, and returned to the cabin 
with a satisfied expression which swiftly changed 
to an inquiring one. 

There, in the cabin, was Pedro, serene as the 
ethereal sky. Displayed on the table were two 
cages containing one a canary-bird and the other 
a bullfinch ; a baby parrot and four hens ; a 
box of figs and one of raisins ; and a gallon of 
Val de Penas wine, to which had been added a 
dozen bottles of vino bianco as a delicate 
attention for me. 

" I have kept my contract, and I bring 
presents," said Pedro with his mysterious 
smile. " Now do you pay the bills ? " 

Captain Morton examined the items of the 
account, and paid the whole without challenging 
a figure. Pedro had not only observed the 
letter of every agreement, but had respected 
the skipper's fixed persuasions in regard to the 
proper prices for general supplies. Pedro left 
with the smile on his lips, while Captain Morton 
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remained still puzzled where he had stood. 
Then Giovanni came, to be paid for the extra 
ore and to say farewell. And then news was 
brought that our pilot was aboard. 

We went forward. The Shannon's ill- 
painted hulk was already creeping up, to 
seize upon our berth before another could ravish 
it. Captain Jenkins, from his bridge, nodded 
gloomy acknowledgment of Morton's salute. 
The Shannon's crew, leaning over the fore- 
rail, yelled out foul curses to our intent. 
Captain Morton, with inverted thumb, pointed 
downward, thrice, as if marking the words of a 
sentence having as objective some place very 
low down. Then, as from the suggested train 
of thought, I heard him mutter : " Where did 
Pedro get that coal ? " 
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Ill 

The men had their hands on the gang-plank to 
draw it in, when Flores rushed down to our 
deck. Her hair was more dishevelled, her 
dress more unkempt than usual ; a strange 
gleam shone in her eyes. She went straight to 
the cabin, and I ran after, to say the skipper 
was already on the bridge. She stopped by the 
table ; I spoke, and she turned ; but her 
words were not for me. I looked behind me, 
and saw Captain Morton. 

That strange gleam I had noted in her eyes now 
illumined her entire face ; it expressed despair, 
but also a species of relief — perhaps the sort 
of relief which greets those long condemned 
who see death come at last. It might even 
have suggested hope, if one could have reconciled 
such a thought with broken, heart-dead Flores. 

Her words flowed smoothly, rapidly, in a 
blending of dejection and defiance. She may 
have used much slang or much dialect ; I 
was able to seize fewer Spanish syllables than 
usual ; but she sprinkled her discourse with 
English. You see, Thorpe, she too was follow- 
ing the law I developed to you a while ago, and 
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was not, at this intense moment, as she had 
been ordinarily in speech. Yet I understood 
her meaning better than ever before : I seemed 
to read her thought. 

She was telling Captain Morton that she 
saw others could change like Flores — ^that 
hearts could wither like beauty. He had 
never loved her, but she did, not reproach him 
for that, because she had always known it. 
Only, he had had a heart for others, and so 
she had both loved and respected him. Now, 
he let two men die because he had grown too 
selfish to care ; and she, remembering the 
courage and generosity in the past, could cut 
him out of what little present she had and what 
slighter future she might hope for. To-day, at 
last, and the first time in all these years, she 
could see him go, and not shed a tear, not feel a 
pang — could be glad that she and her people 
were rid of him. 

Her thought, her voice, her look thrilled 
me. This pitiful wreck had risen to sublimity, 
had recovered her self-respect as a woman who, 
though ruined, had still the strength to rebel. 
I suppose her words were vulgar — I have told 
you that I couldn't follow strictly, and I 
haven't attempted to imitate, since the line she 
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observed is all that mattered, and it was clear 
as pure crystal. Flores as heroine was dwarfing 
Morton to the part of a sordid intriguer. 

He seemed to feel this. He watched her 
curiously, quite unresponsively. There was a 
moment when the noble and the base in him 
fought for control. The vicious look in his 
eye, which presently answered the gleam in 
hers, showed which had won. 

Brushing her aside, he threw open a door in 
the cabin wainscotting. There lay the form 
of the rescued boy, weak to the extent of 
immobility, but again animated. 

" There's one of your friends," he said. " You 
may say what you please, but I saved him. 
And I'd planned to save the other also, when 
you yourself came and told me he was dead." 

Ah, me ! The dignity of her bearing 
shrivelled and fell away like the husk of a nut 
whose core has long since been eaten by the 
worm ! Her sublimity melted and fused into 
the ideal which touches the human for only just 
that space of time needed to remind us we are of 
the earth earthy, and so pitiably unworthy ! 
Her poor, sallow face burned crimson ; one of 
her thin, wasted hands clutched her throat as 
she struggled for breath. 
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" Ah ! " she sobbed. " And I could have 
seen you go I " 

The sneer upon his smiling lips was all that 
answered her. It served at least to open the 
flood of her tears. 

" Here ! We're casting off ! Get out of 
this ! " the skipper commanded impatiently. 

She rose. The boy now lay full within her 
sight. He was not good to see. His hair was 
coarse, discoloured, thickly matted ; his face 
was grey and greenish, his eyes were dull and 
sunken ; and as his cracked lips parted, quiver- 
ing with alarm, they showed stumps of teeth 
broken short near the gums by blows. 

" Get out of that ! " repeated the skipper 
sternly. " Quick ! " 

" The child — give me the child to love ! " 
she panted. 

" He's not mine to give any more than yours 
to take," Morton retorted with brutal gruffness. 
" The carabineros on the pier would shoot you 
down like a rabbit, if they saw you running with 
a bundle. I tell you we're casting off. Get out 
of here, or I'll call my sailors to put you ashore." 

He grasped her by the arm. She sprang up 
and shook him off. 

" Ah — ^you want me love you still ! No ! 
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I hate you like the rest, I hate you hke all 
men ! I spit on you as you spit on me — but 
the child is mine ! " 

" For the last time — will you go ? " thundered 
the skipper. 

" Yes ! " She stooped swiftly, and caught 
up the boy in her arms. " Nino ! Nino ! " she 
crooned. " Oh, no, capitan ! If you touch, 
I kill you ! Adios ! " 

She ran forward, crossed the deck, rushed up 
the gang-plank, as it actually swung in the air, 
to the pier. The child, too ill, too stupefied, 
or with heart fluttering too wildly for protest 
or movement to be possible, lay an inert bundle 
in her arms. The carabineros were absorbed 
watching some object in the water ; before they 
turned, Flores was lost behind the trees of 
the avenue. 

Morton glanced after her with a sardonic 
grimace : 

" Fish-head ! She's gone and forgotten her 
basket of lemons. We'll have some good warm 
drinks at her expense ! " 

Suddenly, his left hand fell on my arm, 
while his right pointed to the river — ^we had 
hurried out on deck in her wake. 

Afloat in the yellowish waters, rising and 
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falling with the swell of the Ben Nevis' s crea- 
tion, washed against the bank only to be 
sucked back, and again borne on to be again 
drawn back, was the corpse of a man. The 
carahineros and a group of boys stood idly 
watching it. 

" A drunk sailor who got drowned," they 
said, and laughed. 

Was it ? Or was it the unhappy brother ? 
Who knew — and alas ! who cared ? The 
cheap drinks of Seville have caused too many 
deaths like this, for Sevillans to think of burial 
or to trouble long over the victim. Already 
this spectacle had commenced to pall on our 
idlers ; they left the corpse to its fate while 
they discharged broadsides of oaths at the 
Shannon's all too responsive crew. 

Ripples rose and broke into waves, striking 
the forgotten remnant of humanity against the 
piles of the pier ; and as its leaden weight 
slipped back among them, they seemed to 
envelop it tenderly, remorsefully, as they lured 
it treacherously out towards the centre of the 
stream. 

And now the sluggish Guadalquivir swirls 
in ambered eddies roimd the Ben Nevis's 
side ; the last rope is cast off, the screw 
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vibrates a moment and is still. She lingers 
regretfully before leaving this safe shelter to 
brave once again the perils of the deep. Then 
the awakening pulse of her engines, the hoarse 
cries of her sailors, the cool water surging 
about, give her courage. Eight bells strike, 
evoking dim memories of the soothing swell 
on the open sea, the merry play of the waves, 
the gay splash of salt spray. She sees visions 
of mirror-like wastes glistening beneath bright 
suns or pale moons ; of mountainous waves 
driven by the tempest against which she must 
battle unaided. The wheel spins round in 
the helmsman's hand. Unaided ? No ! The 
firm grasp of the master is upon the rein. 
Here is safety, there peril ; here bondage, there 
freedom. Who will hesitate ? Not the stout 
Ben Nevis ! Backward she glides to where 
the river broadens out below the quays ; 
round she swings in a stiff straight line. Then 
her bow bites the water, her heels kick out the 
foam, she quivers from stem to stern — and 
dashes ahead. 

A last gleam of white marble, sinister as a 
tombstone, peeps through the foliage of the 
park and is lost. 

Adios, Sevilla, Adios ! 
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I WAS not inclined to join Captain Morton on 
the bridge. Instead, I went to the skyhght 
seat. But no sooner had I posted myself 
there, than I started, stared, and blinked hard. 
Surely, a mass of Moorish brick like the Giralda 
tower could not leap over rivers and plains ? 
Yet it had appeared and vanished as smoothly 
as the slide of a magic lantern, and as quietly 
too. While I was still busy conjecturing, the 
tower sprang up in front of me, glided off to the 
right, changed tactics, dashed back to the left, 
and disappeared again. A space of dumb 
amazement on my part : then came a repeti- 
tion of the performance, in reversed order. 
Then the tower crossed the river, somehow, and 
got behind the Ben Nevis. 

What did you say, Thorpe ? How horrid of 
you ! Certainly not — it had nothing to do 
with the Fourth Dimension. The Fourth 
Dimension as conceived by some of your much- 
prophetic artist friends, now, might be res- 
sponsible for vagaries, but 

What's the trouble now? I didn't! I 
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refused to promise that I wouldn't discuss it. 
You brought up the subject, anyway. My F 

Oh, well ! Let's go on with the story, then. 

What was happening, or rather seeming to 
happen, could be imputed to me no more than 
to the tower itself. Perhaps it wasn't the 
fault even of the river. For there is a devil 
which tempts the Guadalquivir to writhe and 
twist, and tie itself in bow-knots, and untie 
itself in circles, so that a ship following its 
course cuts all the letters in the Christian 
alphabet, and perhaps a few from the Moorish 
too — if there is one. Yes, Thorpe, I have heard 
of Arabic. But I wasn't quite sure if the 
Moorish one were exactly like classical Arabic. 
Do you know ? 

On mile by mile, hour after hour, the Ben 
Nevis crept, hugging now one bank and now the 
other, and sometimes just escaping a return 
hug from the two together. 

At eight o'clock, night was upon us ; the 
engine stopped, the anchor-chains rattled, 
the rigging-lamps peeped out, and the pilot 
came down into the cabin. I talked Spanish 
with him, for a while ; but he spoke only 
Castilian, whereas my experiences were limited 
to Catalonia and Andalusia ; so we didn't 
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get on very well, and he presently rolled him- 
self up in a blanket on the cabin seat, and went 
to sleep. 

When I came on the bridge next morning 
orange groves and olive orchards had yielded 
their places to vast, barren fields. The pilot, 
with majestic sweeps of the arms and full, 
sonorous voice, was directing the Ben Nevis's 
tortuous course as easily as a Strand police- 
man regulates traffic. Had he known the 
ship better, he might have noted her air of 
boredom as she obeyed. The night before 
she had been so docile, so willing, that none 
could have recognised her as the Channel 
terror with the heavy stern and the slim bow. 
But perhaps she had only been meditating, 
since she was notorious for the ingenuity of 
her pranks. 

A particularly ugly turn lay ahead. The 
pilot ordered starboard, George spun his wheel 
with the swiftness of lightning. There was no 
reason why the Ben Nevis should not respond 
now as she had done hitherto. But something 
in her attitude conveyed a warning to Captain 
Morton. Not losing so much as a second to 
advise the pilot, he grasped the signal and 
ordered the engine to make Full Speed Astern. 
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Too late ! Deliberately raising her prow 
out of water, the Ben Nevis paused as if sniffing, 
swerved full against current and rudder, 
laughed at the reversing screw, first bore hard 
to port, then shot straight ahead, and finally 
stopped short with her nose buried deep in the 
soft mud of the bank. 

" She smelt the land and made for it ! " 
groaned the mate. And indeed, her action had 
seemed not only calculated but animated. 

" Call up your men ! The cargo must go 
overboard ! " cried the pilot in a frenzy as he 
stamped about, swearing at the ship, the 
cargo, the river, the helmsman, and most of all 
at himself. 

" Not one ounce of my ore goes overboard," 
said Morton steadily. 

" I demand, I order that at least some shall 
go ! " thundered the pilot. " Never before 
has a ship grounded with me, and it shall not 
be said that even this crazy ship remained here 
an hour ! " 

" If you've got a reputation, so have I," 
said Morton. " I have never sacrificed a 



cargo. 

" Only a part — perhaps a small part — ^we 
shall see ! Look — ^your reversing screw makes 
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the water boil, yet the ship moves not. You 
are stuck fast, and there will be no tide to 
float you off. Each minute her bow sinks 
lower, and you will lose more ore. Last 
month, a ship was caught not far from here ; 
and though her captain acted quickly, he had 
to throw half his cargo into the river ! It 
was with another pilot." 
" Another skipper, too ! " 
" If you hope for the tide, you must wait 
two weeks, and may not get enough water 
then ! " 

" I'll wait two months, rather than lose one 
ounce of ore. I've said I'd get this load beyond 
the bar, and damn me if I don't ! " 

Captain Morton shook with enraged deter- 
mination as he flung out his challenge. His 
attitude was inspiring, convincing, though all 
save he might have judged it useless. But he 
knew his ship. Her bridge quivered suddenly 
in sympathetic response to his voice ; and 
that qiiiver shot down to her deck, sped for- 
ward and aft. The fire of life seemed to rouse 
wherever the quiver passed. The Ben Nevis 
gave a fretful jerk like a spirited steed which 
understands the master's pressure and is loth 
to obey while hesitating to disobey. She 
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quieted an instant — quivered again — ^throbbed 
with fire — and with an abrupt jar, gUded back 
clear of the bank as inexpHcably as she had 
gone into it. 

" Good girl ! I knew you could, if you 
would listen to me ! " the skipper exulted. 
" We'll save that ore yet, in spite of them all ! " 

I wondered what he meant ; for, riding 
clear, the Ben Nevis was once more on her 
course, and the pilot could make no further 
dread demands. Only when we came to anchor 
near the river's mouth, did I understand that 
our problem was barely half-solved. 

You may remember, Thorpe, that it was the 
San Lucar bar which we had crossed when I 
was a prisoner in the state-room. But the 
Guadalquivir has two exits — or entrances 
either, for that matter — and now Captain 
Morton had chosen the other, at Bonanza. 
Theoretically, and according to all known charts 
and measurements, no ship loaded to the depth 
which the Ben Nevis drew, with her extra 
load of ore, could pass over one bar or the 
other. But Morton, versed in all the legends 
of each port he visited and each coast he 
skirted, had heard, on authority which he had 
reason to believe safe, that there was one spot 
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at Bonanza where such a passage might be 
effected. The soundings had once been taken, 
no currents were proved to have altered since, 
and there was no particular evidence that the 
amount of sediment carried should block that 
one deep spot. The authorities in Seville 
would not have sanctioned his action, no 
reliable firm would have signed with him a 
contract for more than his original load of 
ore. He had therefore subjugated Giovanni 
to his ambition — with my assistance, mind 
you — ^and had taken the law in his hands. I 
never learned whether he had deceived as well 
as bribed the river pilot. But the latter, 
having a grudge to settle in vengeance for 
his compromised self-respect, reported to the 
harbour-pilots that the Ben Nevis had grounded 
in the river owing to her exaggerated draught. 

Then came our most serious dilemma. The 
active pilots of Bonanza, summoned one by 
one, all refused alike to attempt taking the 
ship out, loaded as she was. They hovered 
about us, fascinated ; and, after consulting 
together, returned to make a collective protest. 

The capitan was bereft of reason — said 
they — ^to weigh his ship down below the 
accepted maximum depth ! Until the Ben 
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Nevis had discharged a part, and no mean 
part, of her cargo, nothing — they vowed it 
with all the Saints and their grandfathers as 
witnesses — would induce them to undertake 
any responsibility in regard to her. 

" I discharge in Glasgow," said the skipper 
doggedly. " When is the next big tide ? " 

" In two weeks — ^and we guarantee nothing 
then," declared the pilots' spokesman. " To 
lose some ore then, or lose it now, which is 
wiser ? " 

Morton served whiskies all round, which 
were appreciated, yet had no more persuasive 
force than his word's. The pilots were as 
unbending as himself. 

He ceased arguing, and presently ordered a 
boat to take him ashore. The pilots, certain 
of their prey, went too. For an hour the Ben 
Nevis waited, ignorant of her fate, in the merci- 
less glare of a torrid sun. 

When the skipper returned, it was with an 
old man so infirm that he had to be carried 
up the companion-ladder on the shoulders of a 
youth. 

This youth explained the situation to me in 
a sort of half-Spanish, half-international sailors' 
jargon which I managed to follow completely, 
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roused as I was by keen interest to intuitive 
understanding. 

The pilot — Toma, the speaker, was his 
great-grandson — was the oldest in Bonanza ; 
and with his ninety years, and after two 
apoplectic strokes, he was so infirm that men 
scoffed at him and ships' captains would not 
employ him. But his mind was as clear as 
the juice of a Seville orange, which is like amber 
in the light ; and he knew of that deep place 
at the bar ignored by the juniors who made 
sport of him. He was risking his licence — 
but he might never have another chance to use 
it for good or bad. Wherefore, to triumph over 
these young fools, and to prove his devotion to 
his friend the skipper, and in consideration of 
sixty-five pesetas, he, the aged pilot, had 
agreed to steer the Ben Nevis safely out with 
all her load, at his own risk. 

Before Toma had finished his tale, the feat 
was accomplished ; and with the last word of 
it. Captain Morton and the pilot came together 
into the cabin. The skipper drew from his 
pocket a roll of bank-notes which the old man 
disdainfully thrust aside, drawing from his 
bosom a similar roll already received on the 
bridge. 
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I noticed that as they went down the ladder, 
Toma scolded his great-grandfather so vehem- 
ently as nearly to drop him into the sea. 

How many whiskies had Captain Morton 
swallowed before winning his point — and before 
forgetting such a detail as the payment of 
a sixty-five peseta bonus ? I failed to get an 
answer ; at least, in figures. But a reply 
came to the moral part of the question some 
hours later, when a sailor sought me out in 
the cabin. The Captain ordered me to report 
to him at once on the bridge. 

My first official recognition in the way of 
orders ! Even on the Fordham, where I had 
served genuinely, no such tribute had been 
paid me. And now it emanated from Richard 
Morton, master of the Ben Nevis, of Glasgow. 
I was neither surprised nor exultant, however ; 
beginning to get my balance, to see truly, to 
detach myself from circumstances, to 

All right, Thorpe, all right ! I didn't say it. 
Glad you understand, so that it isn't necessary 
for me to rub the principle in at every odd 
moment. 

I took the situation calmly, then, and ven- 
ture to say that there was neither pretence 
nor arrogance in my attitude as I joined the 
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skipper on the bridge. Just as well there 
wasn't, for it would have been knocked out 
of me so as to leave a very large hole, when 
I realised the magnitude of a task as far 
beyond my experience as it seemed beyond 
my powers. 

We were nearing Cadiz ; a bare coast line 
was just perceptible through the sunset mist. 
Earlier there would have been light ; later 
there would have been beacons. And the 
fractious Ben Nevis had chosen the time 
between the two, for approaching with a help- 
less skipper in command ! 

From the depths of the folding armchair in 
which he sat with fixed, leaden eyes. Captain 
Morton addressed me thickly : 

" Nashtiesht harbour world — Rocksh, reefsh, 
shoalsh — Talk me awake ! " 

I talked. Captain Morton began to throw 
out odd comments in a voice hazier than the air 
about us. With every phrase he would gain 
better control, though occasional words would 
slip a cog. Then came jibes at me, to which 
I rose with the persistency of a tennis-ball. 
Jokes developed into brief philosophical con- 
siderations. Thus finally an anecdotal stage 
was reached, at which Captain Morton actually 
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stood up, though resting his elbows on the rail 
so as to leave small work for his feet. His 
keen eyes pierced the dimness ahead, his firm 
arm signalled directions to George at the wheel, 
his strong voice talked on unceasingly, though 
with an occasional waver which would make 
me prompt earnestly. 

We got safely to the entrance of the harbour, 
and signalled with three separate blue lights 
for a pilot who did not come. The skipper 
carefully gauged his bearings, reflected for 
some seconds, verified his first observations, 
and went in at his own peril rather than remain 
exposed to the storm which was brewing 
behind us* He selected so carefully his place 
of anchorage, that I forgot aught had been 
wrong with him ; I watched the chains glide 
out in the lamplight to their roaring tune, and 
then turned to make some casual remark. 

The skipper, his work finished, had fallen 
back into his chair, already insensible and 
incapable of uttering more than the drunken 
snore which rattled in his nose. 

It's true, Thorpe, that I had not done more 
than talk him awake. But remember : I had 
done it by command ! 
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Cadiz ! When I see it in memory, now, it 
isn't as it appeared that next morning, the blue 
waters of its bay dotted with ships, the pure 
azure of its sky unspotted by a single cloud, 
and the long line of its quays stretching out 
white and serene in the distance. I see it 
dark, mysterious, menacing ; I see it — ^But 
wait ! First I ought to tell you why I see it as 
I saw it — or perhaps why I saw it as I see it. 
We had advanced to the middle of the bay 
in the early morning, and were loading our 
sherry-casks from lighters. The mate ex- 
plained to me that ships weren't allowed at 
the quays, so as to leave the sea-wall unbroken 
in its artistic effect. Enjoying the picturesque 
aspect of the scene, I thought this arrangement 
perfect; but I presently discovered that, as 
sometimes happens, there were practical draw- 
backs. The skipper could not spare any of 
his men, from the loading, and we should 
therefore have to signal for a shore-boat if we 
wanted to visit the town. He did not think it 
worth the expense, he said ; he had no business 
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to attend to ; and he had already exhausted 
the resources of Cadiz. I may remark, here, 
that apart from this relative laziness, Captain 
Morton then gave no evidence of having over- 
indulged the day before. 

Putting my hand in my pocket, I became 
aware that I had precisely sixty centimos 
remaining to me in Spanish money. I was 
seized at once with an irresistible craving to 
hire a boat of my own, and go ashore. I 
offered to take the skipper as my guest if he 
would help me to cash a cheque. Upon which 
Morton decided that he had no positive objec- 
tions to visiting Cadiz again. 

All the crew being otherwise engaged, and 
Wilfred the steward being nowhere in view, I 
went on deck myself and began to signal. 
Incidentally, I continued to signal. And per- 
haps I should be there signalling yet, if a party 
of tourists on the quay had not observed my 
distressed appeals, and called the attention 
of a boatman to them, and decided to sail 
the bay and give me needed help at one and 
the same time. It was rather a blow for me 
to discover that my specially chartered boat 
really belonged to the tourists ; but they proved 
pleasant company, so I did not protest. One 
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was an English Major, and another an Aberdeen 
Advocate, and the third a. Missionary Parson. 
The boat had to make six long tacks across 
the bay to slip through a stiff head-wind. 
At Tack No. 1, we all began to be acquainted. 
At Tack No. 2, the Parson discovered that he 
had known the skipper in Bristol while devoting 
himself to the most depraved sailor element. 
This tie between the Parson and his convert 
— I mean the patron of his converts — opened 
the flood-gates of sympathy as we inaugurated 
Tack 3 ; and we were good friends when we 
finally reached the quay. The skipper paid 
for my share of the boat as well as his, since 
I had no money. 

We all had to drink together, before parting, 
of course ; and when we did part, it was with 
the understanding that we should meet again 
at the same place in the afternoon. The Parson 
had contented himself with lemonade and 
prawns, which looked frightful as a combina- 
tion ; for the rest of us, the skipper had 
stood treat first, and the Major had returned 
it, and the Advocate had started over again, 
and I had returned that — the skipper paying 
for me, since I had no money. 

We two dined at a small restaurant where 
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the Spanish red wine was particularly good, 
though heady. The skipper told me so, warning 
me not to drink too much. I think I was 
moderate ; but I noticed, somehow, that a 
quart bottle disappeared speedily between us. 
While we were thus engaged, an organ-grinder 
serenaded us to the accompaniment of cas- 
tanets admirably imitated with a steel ring 
in an iron loop ; I was so pleased that I 
bestowed on the artist my worldly goods, the 
sixty centimos. As for the restaurant bill, the 
skipper settled it, because I had no money. 

For the sixth time that day, I now reminded 
Captain Morton of the fact that I must call 
at a bank. He assented, as on the five 
preceding occasions, and then led me to the 
Cathedral. When we left, I made my seventh 
reminder, which was followed by his seventh 
assent, and a visit to what he termed an office 
though no business was transacted there. 
In the street once more, I hazarded my eighth 
reminder, but he objected because of the appoint- 
ment with our friends of the morning. I said 
that I feared the bank might be closed if we 
waited any longer. To which he replied that 
I might banish my fears, no bank would close 
again for twenty-three and a half hours ; from 
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which I might gather that the banks had 
closed half an hour before ; but it would have 
been a pity to draw money for my last day in 
Spain, and risk taking to Scotland a lot of 
pieces on which I should lose heavily ; was 
he not paying for me, and had I any objection 
to his idea that I settle with him in Glasgow, 
at the same time with our other accounts — 
all our other accoiuits ? 

I couldn't have said why a cold chill shot 
down my back, at this ; but it did ; and yet I 
had to agree, and to thank him for his kind 
thoughtfulness, besides. 

We met the Parson's party, and took more 
drinks — while the Parson indulged in more 
lemonade and prawns. I suppose the ghastly 
combination went to his head ; for, after com- 
menting upon my being a Southerner, he 
asked me if I were a slave-owner. In reply 
to which, I asked him if he had taken active 
part in the latest human sacrifices at Stone- 
henge. 

From the indignant outburst which followed, 
I was made to understand that his question 
had been legitimate, while mine had been ill- 
mannered and displayed gross ignorance. The 
skipper came to my rescue with a criticism 
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of the architecture of the Cadiz Cathedral. 
The Major objected to this, because he was a 
Cathohc. The skipper maintained his criti- 
cism, because he considered one religion as 
good as another. The Advocate protested, 
in the name of Scotch Presbyterianism. The 
Parson begged them all to restrain themselves 
from regard for his Church of England cloth. 
The Major declared it was not " the cloth." 
The skipper suggested that it be named " the 
boat " instead — " For, he said, " we're all 
in different boats, and each steering his own 
course, but those of us who don't sink will get 
to port sooner or later, and find it the same 
port." The Major offered to fight him then 
and there, to prove there was only one port, 
and that was neither the skipper's, the Advo- 
cate's, the Parson's, nor mine. Rough on the 
Parson, I thought, and I expected him to say 
so. But instead, he looked alarmed, as if 
suddenly remembering himself, and whispered 
to me, " Get your captain away — he doesn't 
know who the Major is ! Travelling incog, 
you know — be awfully annoyed if recognised. 

Still, we must stop this quarrel. He is " 

The title whispered to me made me start and 
stare. But the quarrel ended in one as to 
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which of the two, the Major or the skipper, 
would pay for the drinks. I forget which won 
— ^but I know the other returned it. Then the 
Parson forswore lemonade and ordered drinks 
for us all ; then the Advocate ordered drinks ; 
and finally I ordered drinks. The skipper paid 
for me, because I had no money. 

We left the cafe, going our way, while the 
others went theirs. Ours did not lead far, 
for Captain Morton tripped over several blades 
of grass, and this discouraged him. He recog- 
nised an old friend who seemed to remember 
him vaguely, and he insisted on the gentle- 
man's company and mine in the private room 
of a public-house. When seven or eight varied 
drinks had been proposed and disposed of 
in as many glasses, the gentleman departed, 
leaving me to deal with the consequences. 

" We'll have just one more before going," 
said the skipper. But since that did not taste 
quite right, we had to have another ; and after 
this there was no further question of the open 
streets. Comfortable room, the skipper ob- 
served ; nice table, do for home. Funny jug, 
that, with the old man's face laughing on it. 
Laughing at me for refusing another drink. 
Better change mind. 
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Thrice, I lured the skipper as far as the door ; 
thrice, the comfortable room proved an irre- 
sistible attraction. To my positive knowledge, 
Captain Morton had swallowed nearly a quart 
of claret, four quarts of beer, and eleven pro- 
miscuous drinks since noon. How much 
whisky he had had on board in the morning 
the skipper himself could not have said, after 
a succession of visitors had departed. And 
then you must remember the lingering fumes 
of the previous day's potations. From Morton's 
random talk, I gathered that he knew he had 
been drunk for two days, but considered it a 
virtue since it had helped him in transacting 
business. 

The heat of the room was what finally drove 
him out into the street. The support of my 
arm helped to keep his maudlin head up and 
reeling feet down, though he lurched as the 
Ben Nevis would have scorned to do in a hurri- 
cane. He was annoyed by the jars caused to 
his sensibilities whenever I checked his fall. 
He conceived the notion that I was maltreating 
him. He grew abusive, bitterly reproachful. 
He taunted me with being a pauper who had 
spent the day eating and drinking at his expense. 
He said since I had no money, I must go my 
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own gait. If I had had two pesetas in the 
world, I might have asked no better, though 
from loyalty I would have tried to drag him as 
far as a boat. But now, the best I could do 
was to direct him towards the water front, 
dependent on the money in his pockets to get 
us both back to the Ben Nevis. 

Night had fallen, heavy and dark ; on the 
ill-lighted water front the stillness was broken 
only by an occasional beat of feet as long- 
shoremen passed with lowering faces. The 
marvellous self-control which Captain Morton 
could exercise in crises, once again asserted 
itself. He rested less heavily on my arm, his 
eyes stared clearly, his words became almost 
coherent : 

" Must get boat. Dangerous place. 'Fraid 
stay long. Get boat at once," 

Two men were mooring a skiff at the stone 
steps. Morton went near, and bargained with 
them. They were insolent and exacting. 

" Don't like their looks," the skipper said 
to me. " Lonely out there. No other boat. 
Better go to hotel." 

" With our ship in harbour ? " I protested. 

I had meant to appeal to his nautical sense, 
and thus save him from renewed potations. 
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" Don't want to be a deserter, I suppose ? " 
sneered the skipper, quite mistaking me. " I'm 
tired of paying for you, anyway. You go 
back to the ship, I stay ashore." 

He had already taunted me too often about 
the money. Perhaps I was over-tired, too, 
by those hours during which I had uselessly 
striven to restrain his drinks. 

What do you say, Thorpe ? Well, I had 
kept up with him pretty well, that day ; but 
I'd had nothing in the forenoon, and nothing 
the day before. Wait and judge by my 
behaviour in the boat whether I was master 
of myself or not. 

He spoke to the men once more, and 
addressed me : 

" I've shown them our lights. And I've 
told them you haven't a penny, so I'll pay them 
to-morrow morning. If they don't believe 
me, they'll probably kill you to rob you. 
They'll be fooled, but that won't help you." 

I must confess that I hesitated. But as I 
realised my fear, I leaped into the skiff. The 
men untied the cable, and pushed off. 

At starting, I kept my eyes on the Ben Nevis' s 
lights as pointed out by the skipper. But the 
rowers took an inexplicably circuitous course. 
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A sharp turn confused me, and I was no 
longer able to distinguish our lights from 
others. 

The stillness which suddenly surrounded me 
broke upon these observations. We had drifted 
out into a deserted space, and the boatmen 
rested on their oars. They drew near together, 
and held a whispered conversation. 

" Well ? " I inquired. And then the sense 
of utter helplessness overwhelmed me. How 
argue with men who could not understand ? 
And, going for a day's quiet amusement in 
Cadiz, I was naturally unarmed. I saw the 
men move, as if about to rise ; I saw them pat 
their pockets and then grip their oars, though 
not to row. If a struggle began, it could have 
only one end. A cry would be lost on that 
waste of water ; a body in Cadiz Bay would 
have no tales to tell. As these reflections 
raced through my mind, the silence was so 
intense that it screamed in my ears, the night 
so black that it quivered and flashed in my 
eyes. 

Then the memory came to me of that power 
for detaching myself from people and from 
circumstances, which I had felt and analysed— 
which I had long failed to practice — ^but which 
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I had applied at least in part during the past 
two days. If I could control Captain Morton, 
though to a small extent, by remembering my 
sense of the Fourth Dimension and living it, 
what might I not do with inferior men ? 

To control my nerves, first and swiftly. 
Then to control my thoughts and detach them. 
Then to look upon myself, these men, the boat, 
as I had once looked upon the ant on the table. 
I succeeded so far : and as I did, fear left me, 
the need for physical effort vanished, I was 
mentally on another plane which put a barrier 
between my spirit and that of my would-be 
murderers, and so severed the thought aimed 
at the material portion of me. 

The men paused. They saw — as I did — 
their passenger, quite undisturbed, yawn idly 
and put his feet on the seat before him ; then 
they heard — as I did — his voice chanting 
lightly and carelessly a fragment of a serenade : 

" The winds softly murmur their story of love, 
The stars gli mm er brightly in heaven above, 
While deep in the shadow of thy garden gate 
I sing, and I sigh, and I wait." 

The oars cut the black, oily water ; the 

boat glided slowly towards the distant lights. 

The passenger did not heed or seem to hear ; 
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in a voice rather gentler than before, he finished 
his serenade : 

" No face at the -window — ^no sparkle of eyes — 
Beloved ! sleep on till the sun floods the skies — 
Then -waken, to feel that the one thou lov'st best. 
Hath guarded, unbroken, thy rest ! " 
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VI 

The skipper was calmly superior when we next 
met. Even before we saw one another, he 
sent his voice as a messenger indicating what his 
attitude would be. He had transformed the 
occurrences of the night before into something 
eminently creditable to himself, and casting 
complete ridicule upon me. I heard him 
telling his agent, or broker, or ship chandler, 
or somebody in the cabin, while I was dressing, 
that he had amused himself pretending to be 
drunk ; that I had actually believed it and had 
grown alarmed ; that I had been enough of a 
fool to try to take his beer away from him ; 
and that he had finally sent me back to the 
ship, although I was so afraid of going alone 
in a boat with Spaniards that he had thought 
he would never, be rid of me ! 

When I rejoined him in the cabin I observed 
him very coolly and said nothing beyond good- 
morning. This attitude, new for me, puzzled 
him into silence. You see, Thorpe, I had begun 
to understand for myself the application of 
the sense of the Fourth Dimension. 
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If I entertained this feeling in regard to him, 
he evidently did not share such views. He 
was rarely confident ; and although reserved 
with me because he could not quite explain 
my modified bearing and my unusual reticence, 
he 

What ? Why, I can be silent when I want 
to ! And if the want doesn't come very often, 
it's all the more complete when there, I can 
assure you, Thorpe ! 

Well ! Where was I ? Anyway, the skipper 
was very sure of himself, if slightly puzzled by 
me ; and on the day following our departiire 
from Cadiz, he actually made advances. 

He informed me, as we paced the deck after 
breakfast, that he had made the record trip 
in an eventful career, and had prepared an 
ending which wouldn't disgrace it. His good 
fortune had started before the Ben Nevis had 
had the pleasure of my acquaintance. He 
had made Barcelona a day earlier than he had 
expected, and had got in just ten minutes 
before the hour of night-dues for pilotage. 
He had finished his unloading two days sooner 
than the owners calculated, besides saving 
at Gibraltar the time and the expense of which 
I knew. The coal from Pedro, the extra ore 
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from Giovanni, the sherry-casks from Jenkins 
were things which need not be explained to 
me 

Here I interrupted him. I wanted informa- 
tion, and I had the courage to ask for it, calmly, 
firmly — detachedly. I wanted to know more 
about the sherry-cask deal. 

" You weren't cut out to be a sailor, strong 
though you may have considered your voca- 
tion," Captain Morton said, the old gleam 
returning to his eye, for he thought me once 
again a possible victim. " Oh, I've noticed 
your airs and ambitions. I know you believe 
yourself a moving spirit in the merchant 
marine. And I have given you many oppor- 
tmiities to prove yourself worth your potatoes 
and marmalade. But you don't seem able to 
use your eyes, even when I am using them for 

you." 

I smiled and waited quietly for him to 
continue. 

" There wasn't much of a clue in Jenkins's 
telling me he'd practically secured a comple- 
mentary cargo, was there ? Yet there aren't 
many which would do for ore. Cotton itself 
is too heavy in proportion to its bulk. I knew 
a silly skipper who tried complementing his 
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ore cargo with oranges ; and he got in a storm 
off the Spanish coast, and the ore pounding and 
grinding in the hold brewed the oranges into a 
squash, which fermented and blew off the top 
of a hatch ! And the squash bubbled over 
into the sea, and spread out for miles and miles, 
and all the fish sucked it until they were ill, 
and millions of them died along the American 
coast ; and one of your famous Yankee 
scientists, who believed in making a world- 
revolutionising discovery every morning before 
breakfast, was sent with a government mission 
to study the fish, and declared they'd been 
killed by a submarine volcano on the lost 
Island of Atlantis " 

" Oh, skipper ! " I broke in. " Remember 
you were telling a true story ! " 

" Was I ? " he asked sweetly. " Well, that's 
a mere detail, and Napoleon said details don't 
matter — or was it Sarah Bernhardt who said 
it ? But since you dislike poetical digressions : 
— I knew Jenkins Wouldn't fill his hold with 
oranges, and he couldn't get anything in 
Seville besides oranges and ore. He mentioned 
Cadiz incidentally, the first time I met him, 
when you were present. Next time we met, 
when I took care you should not be present, 
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he mentioned a grudge he had against an old 
American. I knew only one in Seville, so I 
invited him to dinner. You remember that ? " 

I did. We had served a most splendid 
repast aboard the Ben Nevis, with a linen 
cloth actually on the table ; and Wilfred, who 
had been drilled and primed, remembered to 
say the napkins were at the wash, when the 
skipper called for them, and remembered to 
apologise because the cups had got broken in 
the storm, when the skipper reproached him 
for serving coffee in mugs. Such picturesque 
aspects of the event had impressed me, but I 
had not found the conversation remarkable. 

" I don't suppose you observed," Captain 
Morton resumed lightly, " that the Judge 
mentioned an indiscretion on the part of 
Jenkins, who had taken his name in vain with 
Hidalgo y Compaiia. If you had observed, 
you wouldn't have known what to think next. 
But I know they are sherry merchants. So I 
opened negotiations myself, sent four different 
cables at the same time, and had the whole 
deal closed, while Jenkins was scratching his 
ear over the wording of his next tentative wire. 
As it turns out, those casks would almost have 
been worth our trip to Spain ! " 
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" I can't help being sorry for Jenkins," I 
said. 

" I couldn't help feathering the Ben Nevis' s 
nest," Morton replied, " Ore, because of the 
space it leaves free, and the consequent friction 
in rough weather, is almost as bad as grain with 
its shifting ; and is worse than coal, whose chief 
danger is spontaneous combustion." 

" In which scientists no longer believe," 
I objected. 

" Call it whatever your Orange-Squash- 
Lost- Atlantis- Yankee-Scientists may please, the 
fact remains that fire may break out and you 
don't know why. If it sounds more scientific 
called friction, call it that ; if it sounds more 
scientific called smouldering, call it that ; 
if it sounds more scientific called a visitation 
from heaven, call it that ; but let me be out 
of its way with the Ben Nevis when it does 
come, that's all ! Fortimately, we're now filled 
so snug in every corner that there'll be no 
shifting ; and, besides, you know how little we 
roll. So, nothing to fear there. And I'm 
going to crown all this by making record time 
between Cadiz and Glasgow. Two days and 
a half saved ia Barcelona, and half a day in 
Gibraltar : that's three to the good. One spent 
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in Cadiz : that leaves two still to the good. 
Well, I've cabled the owners that I'll save 
two days more on the passage home." 

He ceased, and leaned on the bulwarks, 
watching the Portuguese coast. 

" It seems to me things aren't speeding by 
as they should," he observed critically. " We've 
taken an uncommonly long time to pass that 
point." He paced fretfully across the deck 
and back ; then sent a sailor with orders that 
the chief engineer was to come up to him at 
once. 

Some minutes elapsed before a wheezing 
was heard, and a gigantic form drew itself 
over the top of the ladder leading from the 
engine-room. The skipper allowed the chief 
to puff himself into a leaning attitude against 
a hatch. 

" I told you to put on more steam." 

The chief laconically asserted that he had. 
The skipper firmly declared that he had not, 
and that he had better attend to orders. The 
chief asserted the independence of his depart- 
ment, and claimed competence to attend to 
his own engines. 

Then came the storm. I felt indiscreet, 
standing near, and I edged away ; but the 
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skipper raised his voice, intending to increase 
the humiUation of the chief by the presence 
of a witness. The skipper said he demanded 
obedience from an engineer just as he did from 
a steward, a sailor, or a fireman. I noticed 
that he did not mention a mate. He launched 
forth on a diatribe against the pretensions of 
engineers in general. He recalled previous 
occasions when this particular engineer had 
been rebellious, and had been reduced to abject 
repentance therefor. He stated that he had 
twice saved the chief his job, and that he 
would not spare him again. He threw out 
a warning that if there were disappointment 
about the speed of this trip, the engineer's 
head should pay for it. He ended with a 
fresh command that the Ben Nevis should steam 
as he desired she should. 

From insolence to rage, from rage to con- 
sternation, and thence to moral collapse, 
the chief had successively passed. He finally 
struggled to his feet, and shuffled mumbling 
away. 

" Now watch," the skipper said easily. 
" I know how to deal with these people. They 
may flatter themselves they're getting the 
better of me once in a while, but the delusion 
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doesn't last long. We were making only six 
knots a while ago. You will see that next 
point rush by of itself." 

For some unaccountable reason, the point 
seemed in no hurry to approach. The skipper 
frowned, went into the cabin, came back 
watch in hand, and stood counting the revolu- 
tions of the screw. 

" Eh ? What's this ? " he exclaimed. " Why, 
we're making only four and a half knots an 
hour ! " 

The minutes passed, broken by the gentle 
thump which marked each complete turn of 
the shaft. The skipper's face grew grey : 

" We're slowing steadily ! Four knots, now ! 
Here ! Send that engineer up to me ! " 

The chief came, this time cringing before 
the skipper's wrath. 

" Captain, I've done the best I could ! " 
he pleaded. " The more coal I put in, the less 
heat I seem to get ! Can't understand it. 
Mighty poor coal." 

" Damned lie — damned good, I say ! " 
screamed the skipper. " Looked at it myself 
in the bunkers ! " 

" So did I," said the chief. " But it looks 
like it has more dust than it had." 
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" You didn't expect it to harden as you dug 
down ? " demanded the skipper. " Don't you 
dare answer ! What do I care what you 
think ? All I want to know is this : Do you 
intend to get me to Glasgow on the day I've 
named ? " 

" If we're making four knots now, sir " 

(Notice that " sir," Thorpe ! It had never 
happened before) — " it's likely we won't make 
more than three and a half to-morrow. If 
you don't believe me, come and take a look 
at that coal for yourself." 

The two vanished through the engine-room 
door, the skipper's profanity forming a duet 
with the chief's grunts. They weren't gone 
very long. Then the skipper's head re- 
appeared, and I heard him shout into the 
depths : 

" I said you were lying. Perfectly good 
coal. If there's too much dust, wash it. 
And get up to seven knots immediately, if 
you value your job ! " 

Captain Morton beckoned me into the cabin, 
and locked the door. 

" What's this ? " he asked anxiously, drop- 
ping into my palm a few grains of some dark 
substance. 
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" Earth," I answered. 

" Are you sure ? " he insisted. 

" Oh, quite ! No mistake possible," 

" My God ! " he groaned, and collapsed into 
a chair. 

Disconnected memories had been lining them- 
selves up in my mind. Pedro's innocence 
of the strike — the skipper's uncompromising- 
ness about his bond — ^Pedro's agonised sur- 
render followed by the smile with which he 
brought gifts — the skipper's gloating over 
Jenkins, while the bunkers were being filled 
under the supervision of no more competent 
a person than the chief. 

Morton had remained unstrung for some 
moments ; it was the first time I had seen 
him completely lose self-mastery. But the 
power of mind was again exerted, and the 
skipper looked round with a short, scornful 
laugh. 

" I thought you'd say that. Earth, indeed ! 
Where do you suppose I could find earth at 
sea ? Shows how little you know ! " 

I was not heeding him, however; I was 
thinking of the explosion which had reduced 
Pedro to submission : " And you thought you 
could get the better of ME ! " 
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So the skipper of the Ben Nevis, incapable 
of error and superior to criticism, he the wise, 
the mighty, the incomparable, had met his 
Waterloo at the hands of his most despised 
victim ! 

And the skies were about to fall while matter 
crashed in the wreck of words, and the warring 
elements were unchained in space. 
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Words must indeed have been wrecked unto 
annihilation, and the elements have battled 
with desperate fierceness at immeasurable 
distance, to explain the ominous counter-calm 
which fell upon the Ben Nevis and hovered 
about her as she struggled through smooth 
seas at the dizzy rate of some three knots an 
hour. An air of gloom pervaded the entire 
crew, who slunk about their duties starting 
and cowering at every sound, as if they expected 
stern destiny to swoop down and overwhelm 
them. No wonder they feared, for they had lost 
head and soul ; their skipper had disappeared 
from before the face of man, transforming the 
chart-room into a fortress which none dared 
approach. 

I spent my days either alone or in company 
with the baby parrot which the skipper now 
declined to see. The wine had been drunk, the 
figs and raisins eaten ; the bullfinch and the 
canary had died from sea-sickness, the four hens 
had fluttered off to a watery grave; so the parrot 
alone remained as reminder of the skipper's 
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triumph over Pedro. Morton would prob- 
ably have liked to wring that parrot's neck, 
had it not represented the value of so many 
pounds sterling. 

We were proceeding at less than half-speed, 
burning a mixture of coal and dust which 
gave fair assurances of taking us eventually as 
far as Glasgow. By burning coal alone we 
could not reach the Channel the chief had 
calculated ; we might have made two-thirds 
speed to Kingstown, however, and coaled there. 
At this suggestion, which meant harbour and 
pilotage dues beside the cost of the coal, the 
skipper swore horribly, and called the chief an 
abominable old Don Juan who wanted to see 
some girl in Kingstown. Not polite when 
genuinely wrought up, our skipper. 

I had lost all count of the monotonous 
calendar when I sat, one day, on the skylight 
bench in the midst of a clinging haze which 
did not add to the cheer of my mental tone. 
The Ben Nevis must be off the Irish coast; 
and for reasons I could not explain, my ideas 
dwelt on that evening when I had helped the 
skipper to make Cadiz harbour. Suddenly 
Tom burst upon me. Now, for Tom to 
approach me was something unheard of, 
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something impossible, something momentous. 
He was one of the young sailors, and his 
head had been affected by the reading 
of penny bloods and ghost stories. Half the 
time he believed himself a desperado in the 
wilds, and the other half of the time he believed 
himself a persecuted heroine, and he seemed 
to devise at least two more halves for his 
time in dodging the evil spirits who dogged 
his imhappy footsteps. If I have not mentioned 
him before, it is that I saw even less of him than 
of the Spanish second steward. It seems that 
Wilfred, after having informed Henrico that 
I wanted to murder him,had warned Tom that 
I was the Jonah of the Ben Nevis. I didn't 
quite appreciate these attentions of Wilfred's ; 
but then, I hadn't appreciated, either, the 
way my best shirts, socks, and handkerchiefs 
were disappearing from my state-room, and 
I had hurt the aristocratic Wilfred's feelings 
by asking him to keep a close watch for the 
thief. That doesn't matter, now, though. 
Suffice it that he had told Tom terrible things 
about my powers of black magic. 

" The mate asks you to come up to the chart- 
room, please, sir," he said, and flew for safety. 

Had my recollections of Cadiz been pro- 
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phetic ? Scarcely ; for the mate, not the 
skipper, needed me. I told myself that Cap- 
tain Morton would allow any catastrophe to 
overtake him, before calling upon me, of all 
people. 

But some men have no scruple about using 
those they need — ^and they are the successful 
in life. It was Captain Morton who had sent 
for me. He had left his lair, and leaned against 
the port rail, near the chart-room door. His 
pose, though impressive, conveyed a suggestion 
of uncertainty ; and his eyes, though wide, 
had a glassy surface. He nodded pleasantly 
to me, as if no barrier had separated us these 
many days. For he required help as at Cadiz, 
though his present condition was not so bad 
but he could save appearances. 

" I thought you would like to be up here to 
share the fun," he said with perfect calm. 
" We may sight land at any moment, unless 
our keel finds it first. South Rock is in the 
fog somewhere about here. It's as ugly a 
point as I know ; and I do know it, because 
I've already lost one ship here. I don't want 
to begin over again. Wrecking ships is a 
nuisance, because there's the risk of not 
saving everybody ; and then there's all the 
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waste of time over the investigation and the 
trial. A skipper gets callous about the rest, 
after he's seen a few ships go under him. 
The sailors themselves don't get sentimental 
any more, except in story books You've 
heard that old song, ' The Ship I Love ' ? 
We've got another way of singing it now : 

" ' So you save the ship, boys, 
And I'll save my hfe, 
I've got to get back to land, boys, 
To get a divorce from the wife ! ' " 

The Big Mate broke upon us. Plis wiry 
little frame was tense, and the point of his 
reddish beard quivered in the air : — 

" Log puts us ten miles north of the rock, 
sir ! " 

" Nonsense ! " snapped Captain Morton, and 
set his jaws savagely. 

" Verified it myself, sir. Ten miles north. 
We passed the rock without knowing it." 

The sun appeared at this moment like a yellow 
wafer through the mist. The skipper raised 
his sextant, and gauged a theoretical horizon 
so as to work out our bearings. 

" We are ten miles south," he announced. 

" Log says north, sir," the mate insisted. 
" There's no mistake about a log." 
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" No mistake about my sextant, either. 
Besides, we couldn't have passed without 
hearing the gun. Call up the second mate and 
double the look-out." Captain Morton turned 
to me with perfect cheerfulness. " We may 
get you up on South Rock after all." 

" And then ? " I asked. 

"Then we couldn't get down off the ship 
quick enough. But I could have everything 
ready in little or no time, I'm used to it ; 
nothing like experience in wrecking as in 
everything else. First, get the compasses in 
the boats " 

" Do you mean to say they aren't always 
in there ? " I asked. " I thought there was a 
law " 

" Ruin the compasses," the skipper said 
casually. " You'll find one under my bimk 
in the chart-room, if you want it. Safer place 
than any boat." 

I took the hint. Out from among two suits 
of clothing, a macintosh, a pair of storm boots, 
and sundry small articles of apparel, I drew 
forth a large compass whose brass mount- 
ings were heavily verdigrised. I turned it 
critically round. The needle turned with the 
case. 
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" The magnet is following the silver churn," 
I observed. " But — skipper, that means the 
thing doesn't work ! " 

While talking, Captain Morton's gaze had 
not left what he could see of the water. He 
now directed brief attention to the com- 
pass. 

" Alcohol's all gone ; no, it's not a bit of 
use that way," he said, handing it back to me 
and quietly resuming his observations. 

" Starboard ! I heard it 1 She's firing to 
starboard, sir ! " It was Tom's voice that 
called shrilly as he came running up and 
stopped short near the skipper with blanched 
face and starting eyes. " I hear the gun, sir ! 
To starboard, sir ! " 

" I'll have you put in irons, if you report 
rubbish when on watch," the skipper said. 
He drew himself up as he spoke, to add dignity 
to his remark; but just then, he swayed 
slightly and looked foolish. 

" What would it mean if true ? " I asked, to 
keep the conversation flowing. 

" Simply that we are between the rock and 
the shore, and will be wrecked in another 
minute or two." 

" There— to starboard, sir ! " cried. Tom. 
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His ears, trained by hearkening to ghostly 
steps in the night, had alone caught the sound, 
but a reverberation reached us all — ^to star- 
board indeed. 

" Silence ! " boomed Captain Morton in a 
tone new to me and perhaps to every man on 
board. " Listen all ! " 

Seconds dragged out wearily while officers 
and men waited, alert and helpless. If we 
did hear, what could it avail, I wondered ? 
To know that the crash would come, when it 
was inevitable — or to know it woiild not come, 
when danger no longer rushed with us — ^why 
know, why care ? Let disaster approach if it 
must, or slip by if it would, since none could 
advance or avert, but only abide and act 
after ! 

The report — clear and unmistakable, this 
time. And to starboard. 

Seconds passed. The gim sounded to star- 
board again. Minutes passed. The gun 
sounded on. And we still lived. 

I nervously surveyed the lifeboat on the 
port side, thinking of compasses. Something 
in the water beyond caught my eye. Through 
the haze, it looked like a tripod in the sea. 

Could it be 
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I spoke quickly, before anyone else could turn : 

" Skipper ! To port ! There ! What's that 
tripod ? " 

Captain Morton glanced in the direction I 
indicated. Not a muscle of his face changed. 

"That?" he replied. "South Rock, of 
course. What did you think it was ? And it's 
to port where it belongs, whatever Tom and 
the rest of you may have believed." 

The gMD. again rang out, seeming to sound 
from starboard. 

" Now you see for yourself how deceptive 
the best evidence can be," the skipper went 
on. " A sextant in a haze which blurs the 
horizon, a log in adverse currents which 
multiply its revolutions, a gun on a rocky coast 
which makes its own acoustics, are poor guides. 
A man has just got to know the dangerous 
points and depend on himself alone. I haven't 
been navigating this sea for thirty odd years as 
lad, mate, and master, without learning how 
to locate South Rock. But I wanted to see 
what you and Tom would say. You are a fine 
pair of seamen— and I'm not sure but you 
are the worse. ' What's that tripod,' indeed ! 
Did you think you were Columbus the Second 
discovering Ireland ? " 
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" No," I answered, detaching myself from 
personal feeling. " I was merely obeying the 
instructions of my superior officer." 

Captain Morton stepped into the chart- 
room, and closed the door after him. 
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A WORD rang out which had not the sound of 
coming from shipboard ; some one had called 
from the shore, and so low that he must be 
near by. All, movement ceased ; winches 
were heard to grind, cables felt to strain. The 
Ben Nevis was in her home port. Yet her joy 
at being there was as relative as that of the 
Fordham had been when returning to the sea. 
Not only were we four days overdue — ^without 
counting the four we were to have been under- 
due, so to speak — but our owners had expended 
large sums cabling to all points between Cadiz 
and the Clyde for information about the lost, 
strayed, or stolen steamer which had set forth 
upon a record trip. 

Decidedly, there was no jubilation on the 
Ben Nevis ; and the purser had no cause to be 
happier than the rest. He was once more a 
prisoner in the cabin, but without romantic 
accompaniments of deadly draughts and 
battened ports; without diverting arguments 
and conclusive statements either. Captain 
Morton had shortly ordered him below : "Go 
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to the cabin and don't show yourself until 
you hear from me. Scotch port authorities 
aren't fools." So I was simply a prisoner 
in practical Scotland after quixotic Spain. I, 
a regularly enrolled officer, who should have 
had the law to protect me ! 

When hours slowly eked out the afternoon, 
I wondered if I had been forgotten. I made 
bold to peep out through the doorway. A 
blue-coated official at once sprang from the 
wharf to the deck, and came up to me : 

" You are a passenger ! " 

I wisely did not answer. The skipper had 
warned me that ships bringing so much as 
one passenger into Glasgow were subjected to 
light dues amounting to eighteen guineas or so, 
if I remember rightly. Taking out the articles, 
I pointed to my name and rank. 

" Much of a seaman you look ! " grunted the 
official. 

" I suppose I am less sunburned than you," 
I returned sweetly. " But my duties keep me 
indoors." 

He left with another grunt. 

There came a knock, presently, and from 
prudence I said nothing. After some moments, 
the door opened inch by inch ; and a small, 
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demure, apologetic woman entered. Her hands 
were raised and clasped on her bosom as if she 
habitually carried some precious object ; and 
I noticed that when she tried to look at me her 
eyes passed over my head as if attracted 
irresistibly heavenward. Her dress, dark and 
trim, had an expression as if depressed by its 
own glumness and mortified at being caught 
in public. Under a prim, old-fashioned little 
bonnet, her hair straggled in corkscrew curls sad 
and wet as if they had recently been punished 
with a whipping and ducking. 

" The — ^the captain, please," she said in a 
sing-song voice, which would have had charm 
if drilled to less monotony. 

" I believe he is ashore," I answered with 
caution, not knowing what sort of a Flores 
this might be. "I can't say when he will be 
back. If you want to leave a message " 

" No," she answered. " I'll wait." 

And she sat down, unbidden, in the skipper's 
armchair, without hesitation or apology ; as 
if she had the right to be there and remain 
there ; as if she were not a soft, retiring, 
diminutive creature whose words and ways 
seemed to beg everybody's pardon for the sheer 
fact of existence. 
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" My husband wrote about you, I believe," 
the little woman volunteered. 

" Husband ? " I faltered. " Then you aje 
the skipper's " 

" Wife," she answered. 

I fell back two steps. A Captain Morton 
married to that ! 

" I — I've been worried," she went on to 
purr dolefully, not observing my consternation 
because, her eyes being above me, she couldn't 
see me at all. " I opened one of the cases — 
one of the six cases sent from here to my 
address. And — and I ain't used to such shocks. 
My husband a clever man, too, master of a 
steamer " 

" No doubt about that ! " I chimed in, 
meaning his cleverness ; but she had continued : 

"A bit wild, though, I fear." And she 
jumped up with a scream, thinking that my 
assent and even confirmation were meant for 
his wildness. The saintliness was shaken from 
her harsh face as swiftly as her brusque move- 
ment shook the bonnet with its set of streaky 
curls off a head which was well-nigh bald. 
She stood there, doubly unmasked mentally 
and physically, for a paralysing second : then 
she gravely resumed her bonnet and curls, 
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though not her angelic look, as she harangued 
me with eyes full upon me and hands clenched 
resolutely at her sides. 

" I knew it ! And that's why he dared send 
such objects home to me ! But he needn't 
think he'll get his divorce on the strength 
of it ! " 

" But they weren't meant for you ! " I 
exclaimed, remembering that Morton had only 
obliged Speed. " I know all about them. 
It was a mistake if " 

" A mistake ! " she shrieked. " You mean 
another woman " 



" No, no — they were for Mrs. Speed ! " I 
floundered helplessly. " Ah, here's the skipper, 
let him explain ! " 

Captain Morton had indeed entered the 
cabin. I turned away so as not to witness 
that painful meeting. But a long silence 
impressed me — a silence broken by a cold 
question from the skipper : 

" What can I do for you ? " 

In answer, the woman asked if he was 
Captain Morton. I stopped and looked back. 
The skipper bowed. Then the woman spoke 
once more : 

" I am Mrs. Speed." 
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This so amazed me that I nearly cried out. 
Yet such amazements are often illuminating. 
I understood the Fordham now, and all , 
that pertained thereunto ; and my thoughts 
travelled back to the master, the officers, the 
crew, and their probable experience. This was 
the Fordhani's she-purser — my predecessor ! 
I was filled by a mighty commiseration which 
swept out the harsh judgments passed upon 
them in my youthful ignorance, and the sting 
of my own defeats and disappointments was 
marvellously soothed. Accustomed to this, 
how could they have appreciated — well, say 
any competent and presentable purser ? 

" Oh, certainly ! " I heard the skipper saying, 
with admirable ease. There had meanwhile 
been a further outbreak, which I, busily medi- 
tating, had lost. " Shocking things, those 
statues. He told me so himself. That's why 
he sent them to you. Oh, yes ! It's easy to 
see his reason. He bought them at an auction, 
all ready packed for shipping ; and when he 
opened one case to find out what he'd got, 
he concluded it was his duty to send them 
for you to destroy them yourself. Why, all 
Leghorn was talking of those six statues. If 
he'd got rid of them, some report might have 
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come to you about them, and how could he 
have justified himself ? You never have trusted 
him as he deserves ; you will allow me to say 
that to you, Mrs. Speed, I who have been with 
him like a brother in all sorts of odd corners 
of the world ; and you might have suspected 
him of hiding them away to give to somebody 
else ! No, be thankful for an upright, straight- 
forward husband who's done the one right 
thing to clear himself with you ! " 

Thus the skipper got rid of her, and returned 
to me flushed with not this victory alone. If 
I had known him less well, I might have had 
difficulty in believing what followed. 

Do you know, Thorpe, that he had actu- 
ally transformed his defeat into relative vic- 
tory ? He told his owners an astounding tale 
about a coal plot between the chief engineer 
and a dastardly Spaniard, and the saving of a 
desperate situation by his own unseconded 
efforts ; — he had not only told this tale, but 
had told it so coolly, so logically, so convinc- 
ingly, that his real victim's indignant splutter- 
ing and spontaneous protest had carried 
no weight. The chief engineer had been given 
the sack — ^and Captain Morton, blameless with 
regard to the coal, had been awarded an 
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increase of salary because of the extra ore 
and the sherry casks ! 

For, you see, Captain Morton was invincible 
after the manner of many who win the fore- 
most rank in history, as opposed to those who 
are really great. Every man has his triumphs 
in life ; but the man who is hailed by his 
contemporaries is he who can turn his defeats 
topsy-turvey in describing them, and so repre- 
sent them as triumphs also. This had been 
the method of the ancient Romans, who 
furthermore suppressed all monuments and 
inscriptions directed against themselves, so 
that their self-inflated glory alone should be 
handed down to posterity. The train of 
thought suggested to me that I was sole sur- 
viving witness to the truth about this trip. 
Captain Morton no longer overawed me ; but 
I should still have to pass a few hours under 
his authority ; and I decided to be prudent. 

It was after six o'clock, and the skipper 
offered to act as my guide for an evening in 
town. He showed me the points of local 
interest ; he took me to call on his wife, and 
a charming little woman she proved to be. 
He was a cordial, sympathetic host, and so 
conscientious a guide that he insisted on 
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accompanying me back to the ship — for, 
having been a prisoner all day, I found it 
simpler to sleep on board once more, and run 
no risk of missing my early train for London. 

What was I to do there ? Why, finish my 
series of articles, of course — ^the articles which 
were to launch me seriously in journalism and 
lead me to such pleasures as knowing Vivian 
Thorpe, for instance ! 

There were, I knew, formalities for leaving 
a ship when one was duly inscribed ; and, in 
the morning, I amused myself watching the 
men file past the skipper, as he sat at the head 
of his table with a plate of bank-notes and coins 
before him. I saw the last of the crew go on 
his way rejoicing ; then I came forward, and 
asked for my account and — my salary. 

He accepted my four shillings a day, but 
refused to let me settle for our pleasure-party 
in Cadiz ; said I had been his guest. Rather 
a clever way to silence me, wasn't it ? If he 
had not attempted the vilest of vengeances 
against me, I wouldn't tell that story at all, 
even without his name. But he owes me a 
settlement which I can best even up by talking. 

I asked for my salary. Having lost my 
Fordham shilling, I clung doubly to the idea 
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of my Ben Nevis shilling — ^was going to have 
a watch charm made out of it, and half a dozen 
other things. I mean any one out of all those 
things, because I wouldn't have mutilated it. 

Well ! Can you guess what happened ? 
He managed to do me out of it ! He produced 
the articles to prove I had signed on without 
stipulating for a salary — said he considered 
me an apprentice-purser, and at least six 
months of services would be required, before 
I could aspire to draw a shilling a month from 
such a ship as his ! The worst of it was, 
Thorpe, that he spoke the truth. In my emo- 
tion at Cadiz, I had forgotten about the 
shilling, or rather, had taken it as a matter 
of course. Anyway, I had omitted to mention 
it. 

There was no redress for me. I said good- 
bye rather stiffly, and started away. My 
luggage had already gone. I was at the door, 
when an indignant protest from Captain 
Morton made me turn. 

I boil over now, after all these years, when 
I recall what that man had done to me in those 
few seconds. Did you think the confiscation 
of my shilling was his revenge ? I had thought 
so too. But that was the least part of it. 
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You remember that he had kept me in the 
cabin until after six o'clock, the day before. 
It appeared that the Board of Trade offices 
closed at six ; while I was a prisoner, all the 
crew had gone and got their discharges, so 
that they might collect their money and leave 
this morning bright and early. I not only 
hadn't known, but I couldn't have gone. 
And because of this, my action in leaving 
the cabin without his permission made of 
me 

You needn't laugh, Thorpe. It's not funny. 
You've guessed, of course. Having gone 
aboard the Ben Nevis as a stowaway, I had 
left as a— DESERTER. 

There it was, in Captain Morton's own 
writing, on the articles of the Ben Nevis, before 
I could protest. And there it is, so far as I 
know, to this day. 

Oh, I may look proud at times ; I may be 
supposed to enjoy my fleeting successes in 
journalism or literature ; I may, rightly or 
wrongly, be accused of arrogance by those 
who know me very slightly. But the fact 
remains, Thorpe, that I haven't the right to 
look an honest sailor in the eye, and I know 
it ; and that even my Honourable Discharge 
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from the Fordham is a sort of consolation which 
I prefer to ignore. For although it bears 
witness that I started my nautical career high 
up in the scale, it reminds me that I ended 
ten million miles beneath the bottom ! 
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" Your Fourth Dimension may indeed have 
applied usefulness, if it can inspire you with 
modesty, Gareth ! " was Thorpe's remark to 
break the silence. " It has appealed to me 
ever since you attributed to it the success of 
such a man as Morton. I like success. And 
yet, with all this, I can't say that your story 
strikes me as a very moral one. Your objective 
port, Glasgow, proved to be the green bay in 
which the wicked flourished like a tree, while 
the righteous was forsaken and went forth to 
beg for seed-bread. What, then, have you done 
with your famous Law of Consequences ? 
I know you insist upon it as a test for sound 
literature, and you vaunt it particularly in 
the works of such men as Balzac and Conrad. 
What of yourself, then ? " 

" We are talking not of me, but of Morton. 
And I leave it to operate at his expense — ^as 
it had already done," Gareth returned. " He 
had been dwarfed before Flores, and shamed 
before me. What worse retribution could 
have overtaken a man so formidably vain as 
to use fools for stepping-stones towards success ? 
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Besides, though he had saved appearances in 
Glasgow, he would have to start out before 
long to face his conqueror, Pedro. I don't 
envy Pedro when the Ben Nevis next made 
Seville ; but I don't envy Morton on the way 
thither ! Whatever the vengeance prepared, 
nothing could ever wipe that coal deal from 
the skipper's slate! And he could only make 
things worse for himself by attempting 
vengeance. Don't you see that when a man 
puts the mechanism of a vast law in motion 
for petty purposes, he exposes himself to re- 
actions which " 

" Which are neither here nor there, so far 
as I am concerned," Thorpe interrupted. 

" They are here, there, and everywhere so 
far as each mortal on this or any earth is con- 
cerned," Gareth continued, warming. " For 
by misuse, one gradually loses control ; and 
one is safer hoeing potatoes in a field than 
perching on a rtmaway express locomotive. 
Haven't you observed that Morton was helped 
by his intuitive Fourth Dimension sense — 
remember, he had not consciously developed 
it — only so long as he remained calm ? Be- 
cause it was then only that he could dominate 
the fluidic forces in whose midst we live, and, 
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through them, dominate the men surrounding 
him. 

" Any engineer will tell you that the more 
serene he remains, the surer he is of making 
his machinery buzz to the tune he pleases. 
But if it is his pleasure to start the buzzing and 
keep it at work, just for the satisfaction of 
making fools of people or transforming them 
into sycophants, then his machinery and his 
nervous system are exposed to needless, silly 
wear : and he finds this to his cost when, later, 
he tries to accomplish a truly great task, worth 
his utmost energy and worthy of the highest 
laws. There's a story of a man who, having 
discovered the secret of turning water into 
fire, committed suicide lest his knowledge 
should be the undoing of mankind. My know- 
ledge of the Fourth Dimension will be a blessing 
instead : but I can't help thinking that any 
one possessed of such powers and misusing 
them, would be farther advanced were he toiling 
humbly as a hewer of wood and drawer of 
water in the service of his fellows." 

Thorpe had stopped upon one word, not 
attempting to follow Gareth's argument, while 
being perhaps gratelul for the flow of sentences 
which allowed him time for meditation. 
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" Calm ! " he said dreamily. " Do you mean 
that this new sense might indeed help to calm 
— ^to detachment from the unnecessarily per- 
sonal in our human feelings ? " 

" A search after the true sense — for to speak 
of it as true is more correct than to represent 
it as new — compels one to cultivate calm and 
detachment in the first stages," Gareth ex- 
explained. " Therefore, yes, it does lead to 
calm." 

Thorpe sprang from his seat with a nervous 
violence which startled Gareth. The features 
of the elder man were convulsed with an 
intensity of yearning ; his eyes shone with new 
aspiration. Yet he attempted to repress him- 
self as he said : 

" Why should your conception be different 
from that of other human beings ? " 

" It isn't ; it's only different from mathe- 
matical abstractions ; like all truth and all art, 
it has a mathematical base, but we must not 
remain at the base," Gareth answered. " For 
it belongs not to cabinet scientists but to the 
real workers of the world who feel this law, who 
act in it, who respond to it, though unable to 
define it, perhaps, and though interpreting and 
applying it each in his own way. My word, 
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Thorpe, some scientists would like to Corner the 
Fourth Dimension, in this age when the world is 
stifled from lack of fresh air and clear light, as 
capitalists corner the wheat market in ' a time 
of war or famine ! I sometimes wonder if it 
is self-interest, or else jealousy, or else plain 
folly!" 

Gareth paused, embarrassed, no longer 
detached, hence unable to proceed. He had 
remembered a report that Vivian Thorpe owed 
much of his fortune to just some such corner 
in the world's necessaries of life. 

But Thorpe had not noticed. 

" Tell me what it is — help me to under- 
stand ! " he pleaded ardently. 

Gareth watched his friend for some moments. 
A plea for enlightenment against personal 
feeling could be advanced with such excess of 
personal feeling ! 

The proposed task appeared hopeless, yet 
in his own completeness of faith, he spoke : 

" The creators of all thought and all things 
among us will know what I mean. Not writers, 
artists, musicians alone; but all who strive to 
produce what is new, though it be but a needle ! 
Perhaps the artistic worker is the most keenly 
conscious of it, perhaps he even has the lion's 
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share. He knows the mighty joy of standing 
aside and seeing vividly the episodes which he 
would describe in words or tones or colours — 
and all are one when we attain their inner 
meaning ; he sees and hears and feels, and 
knows also, while his higher being soars above 
the events and impressions, above the room 
in which he labours, above his mere self of 
flesh which sits before table or piano or 
easel ! " 

Thorpe had taken to pacing the room ; he 
stopped short, directing at Gareth a look of 
appeal and protest, of hope and suffering : 

" Why talk to me of that ? I have never 
created either thought or object ; I have at 
most used those of others." 

" You were born for creative work, like all 
who possess understanding." 

" Born for it ! " Thorpe's voice grew scornful. 
" What good can that do me now ? I have 
this — ^and it has sufficed for me — ^almost " 

His hand swept a half-circle ; it paused for 
an instant here, there, beyond — and Gareth 
was vividly aware of the tapestry, the wains- 
cotting, the furniture, the luxuries which 
surrounded them. Yes, these had sufficed — 
almost. 
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Thorpe was speaking again. 

" Yet what if you were right ? Suppose 
what you claim to have grasped were really 
of use to me and to others ? " 

" Provided you work for it and don't mis- 
apply," Gareth said. 

" I must see more clearly, before you explain 
further," Thorpe went on. "Your artistic 
considerations are too much for me. Suppose 
you let me try to work it out from the mathe- 
matical base you acknowledge ? " He col- 
lected his thoughts, and said very slowly : 

" A point moving through space generates 
a line. A line moving through space generates 
a plane. A plane moving through space 
generates a solid. A solid, or Three Dimension 
body moving through space generates the 
Four Dimension body. And if we can conceive 
of this last step theoretically, then we can con- 
ceive of the Four Dimension body as generating 
the Five, and the Five the Six, and so on 
indefinitely. You may call this applied 
mathematics if you please ; but where are 
you going to stop, and how can you prove the 
application ? " 

" To begin with your second question," said 
Gareth, " I ask you to notice that you have 
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yourself demonstrated that which- I stated 
and which you challenged early this ^afternoon. 
Since each of- the truths you advance reposes 
on the accepted truths preceding, it's evident 
that no conception of the Fourth Dimension, 
demolishing other truths, i is • defensible or 
possible for a logically constructed brain or 
well-balanced mind! There's practical appli- 
cation for you. And now to your first 
question. We must stop, where we are no 
longer able to conceive with our five physical 
senses helped by the sixth senses— the mental 
intuitive, and by the seventh sense: — ^that of 
psychic yision." 

" Hold on, hold on ! " Thorpe protested. 
" Psychic vision is unbalancing, beyond all 
things ! " 

" Not when resting on the mental intuitive^ 
and operating through five sound physical 
senses," Gareth answered. "When mediums 
go wrong it's because they neglect the mind 
and allow their physical senses to become 
atrophied or degenerate. But even where a 
sound man possesses and uses sanely the two 
senses which bear him beyond the solely 
material, he is in matter, or at least expressed 
through matter, and hence must admit limita- 
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tions. And the solid, the Third Dimension 
body, is the supreme expression of i matter 
alone, since it is bound on all sides, whereas 
the line and the plane are partly free.'' - 

"The solid then reverts to the qualities of 
the point ! " Thorpe exclaimed. 

" No ; bvit the Fourth Dimension embraces 
them. For the pointy ideal, untraced, un- 
trammelled, is the elementary conception, 
whereas the Fourth Dimension is the logical 
consequence of material expression.^ Your 
point may exist anywhere in space ; its position 
is relative, but it is both more and less than 
position, being the ideal from which we work 
up and to which we work down. Use it to 
trace a line, and its freedom has the choice 
of any one direction. By making such . a 
choice of one direction, it must already re- 
nounce its universality to become a line. Now, 
put the line in motion to make a plane :, the 
direction in which it aidvances must, be; different 
from that of the original point and line. Next, 
when you use the plane to generate a .solid, 
you lose once more, since the direction of the 
original plane must be avoided. But putthiat 
solid in motion to generate the Fourth Dirmen- 
sion, and " m 
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" Stop ! " cried Thorpe. " Your argument, 
and mine, and all others fail here ! A solid 
may, as you were about to argue, move in any 
direction whatever. But only one face of it 
would trace a new figure, and that figure would 
merely be another greater solid. We have 
failed ! " 

"If I were to argue about any direction, 
yes — but I argue for all directions ! " Gareth 
cried back, exulting. " The solid must move 
in all directions to attain the Fourth Dimen- 
sion. And therefore it embraces the universal 
quality of the point from which line, plane, 
solid are debarred — therefore it extends beyond 
matter and attains to the infinity of ether — 
therefore the name to be given to the Fourth 
Dimension body is an ETHEROID ! " 

He stood like one inspired, as the name fell 
from his lips for the first time. 

Thorpe quivered with him in an atmosphere 
tense, alive, magnetic. He conceived with a 
clearness he had never known before, the 
meaning of point, line, plane, solid — ^because 
he saw, also, the figure traced beyond, around, 
within the solid by etheric substance. 

He grasped both of Gareth's hands in 
his. 
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" A new light has come to me — I know what 
prophecy means, what art means, and why they 
must be worked for ! And I begin to know, 
dear boy, what life may mean, and why it 
also must be worked for ! Help me to see, 
Gareth — ^help me to work ! " 

Both started and turned as the door opened. 
A servant entered. 

" I knocked three times ; monsieur did not 
hear me ; the letter is urgent." 

" Three ? " Thorpe said, dreamily. 

He took the letter. His face changed. 
He tore open the envelope. Then his thought, 
his nature changed — changed to what he had 
always been since youth and would always be 
until age, save for those brief moments when 
eternity had shone in his worldly soul. 

" Auguste — quick — ^you have barely half an 

hour to prepare ! " Thorpe called sharply. 

" Madame will come at twelve — ^see to it that 

the supper ..." 
. 

From the darkness of the silent and deserted 
street, Gareth looked up at the windows through 
whose lace curtains filtered the gleam of 
many lights and the sound of glad prepara- 
tion. 
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iBiit GatAh's heart felt no pang of isnvy. 
He knew that he was richer, freer, happier 
than his friend — for he bore ever within him 
his own Palace of Thought, which no moth 
could' corrupt and no gold could decay. 



THE END 
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